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SUNDAY IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR CASTLE 


F the many who visit St. George’s 

Chapel, very few dwell upon its 
arehitectural or on its historical 

interest. To the ordinary ex- 
cursionist it is only one of the many sights 
he expects to see when once admitted within 
Henry VIII.’s Gateway. He looks in, and 
walks round the Chapel on his way to the 
State Apartments. 
tven on a Sunday, 
when the visitor 
staying in the town 
naturally goes to 
St. George’s, he 
finds the chief 
attraction in the 
music. If his eyes 
wander from his 
Prayer-book, his 
attention is occu- 
pied by the various 
banners which, on 
each side of him, 
float overhead. 
He would like to 
know which is the 


one banner re- 
tained of a knight 
no longer living 
(viz., that of the 
Prince Consort), 
or which is Lord 
Salisbury’s and 
which is’ Lord 
Rosebery’s.. He 


would scarcely be 
encouraged on a 
Sunday to ex- 
amine critically the 
monuments or the statues. On a week- 
day he would do well to study the build- 
ing as a whole. St. George’s bears no 
comparison in size with our cathedrals ; 
but it is not small compared with a parish 
church, and it is decidedly large when taken 
as what it really is—the Castle Chapel. In 
legal language St. George’s is ““ Her Majesty’s 
Free Chapel of Windsor.” It is included in 
no diocese, and‘its Dean and Canons hold 
XXVI—s1 
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THE DEAN OF WINDSOR (DR. ELIOT) 


their position direct from the Crown. They 
are installed by royal mandate without any 
episcopal intervention. Architecturally, the 
building is an admirable specimen of the 
latest pre-Reformation architecture. 

The present is not the first St. George’s 
Chapel that ever has been. It was not from 
these very walls that Richard II. led forth 
his child-wife when 
he set out on an 
expedition __west- 
wards, from which 
he returned as 
Bolingbroke’s cap- 
tive. On _ that 
occasion Richard 
called at the 
Deanery, put on 
his Garter cloak, 
and _ taking his 
place in the choir, 
intoned a collect. 
Service ended, he 
had a little parting 
feast at which it is 
specially recorded 
that he gave the 
pet queen sweet- 
meats, kissed her 
and went on his 
unprosperous way. 
the present 
Chapel may be 
said to have taken 
its beginning from 
Edward IV. as its 
founder, but it 
was not finished 
until the time of 
Henry VIII., who completed the ceiling of 
the choir. Windsor may be considered to 
have been Yorkist. It did not sympathise 
heartily with its neighbour Eton, adoring 
her (Lancastrian) Henry’s “ holy shade.” 

The ceiling of St. George’s is well worthy 
of admiration. Its fan tracery is exquisite, 
and does not fear comparison with that in 
King’s College at Cambridge. At the close 
of the fifteenth century architects no longer 
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aimed at a “ dim religious light.” ‘They were 
more and more impressed with the sustaining 
power of the arch, and seem to have vied with 
each other as to how large they could make 
the window frames. They found that they 
could strengthen the wall from without. They 
had also discovered that “flying” buttresses 
were ornamental and graceful. The buildings 
of these later times in architecture have been 
termed “lanterns,” in which to place the 
glass that at the same time was_ being 
developed in size and purity. 

After surveying the buildings generally, the 
visitor will do well to study the monumental 
figures. The latest are not the least in worthi- 
ness of notice. Her Majesty’s selection of 
the late Sir E. Boehm as her sculptor in this 
Chapel fully justifies itself. Her own father 
the Duke of Kent, her uncle the Belgian 
Leopold, and her son-in-law the Emperor 
Frederic, are all from his hand and are all 
able to bear the severest criticism. Dean 
Wellesley’s recumbent figure does no dis- 
credit to his chisel. The greatest interest, 
perhaps, naturally centres in that of the poor 
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Prince Imperial, to whom the Queen so 
wisely offered a reception in her “ free 
chapel” when the nation was not agreed 
as to its introduction into the Abbey at 
Westminster. The figure of the Prince 
is a valuable lesson to those who can be 
convinced that the strictest realism in 
costume and appointments is not incon- 
sistent with sentiment and grace. Here 
is also Count Gleichen’s mural monument 
to the blind and dethroned King of 
Hanover. The visitors might wish that 
his angels were more angelic, but they 
will certainly appreciate the touching 
application of the two texts, “ Receiving 
a kingdom that cannot be moved” and 
“In thy Light shall we see Light.” 

The older monuments need not be 
neglected. We plead that the well-known 
group, by Wyatt, to the memory of the 
Princess Charlotte has been too severely 
criticised. The Prince Consort (haud 
sordidus judex) always defended it. The 
glass at the back might easily be removed 
or changed, and the actual carving of the 
figures is undeniably excellent. 

There are four kings who lie within the 
open Chapel, taking no account of all who 
tenant George III.’s royal vault and who lie 
under the Albert Memorial Chapel, or of 


princes whose effigies are on altar tombs within- 


those beautifully inscribed walls. Every time 
the choir proceeds from the vestry it passes 
over the grave of Edward IV.’s children and 
in part over that of Edward IV. himself, not 
to say of his widow, Elizabeth Wydvil, who 
was buried by a Tudor Henry with very 
scanty observance— not even,’ says a 
contemporary chronicler, ‘“ with fresh Candles 
on the Herse.” And a few steps further lies 
the Lord Hastings, Edward’s personal 
friend, whose death was hastened that 
Richard III. might dine, and who as a 
special favour was allowed to bring his head 
with him. 

Should the choir proceed by the opposite 
side of the chancel they walk over Edward’s 
rival, Henry VI., who was brought from 
Chertsey on account of the many miracles 
supposed to be worked at Henry’s tomb in 
that Abbey. The Yorkists in vain tried to 
compete with the royal miracle-worker by 
the help of a priest, Sir John Shore, whom 
they brought from Marston. There was 
nothing to be done but to bring over the 
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thaumaturgist himself to a place where his 
wonder-working would actually strengthen 
the ruling power. However, their so doing 
had the effect in a later reign of helping on 
one of the Marian martyrdoms. It was 
Testwood’s indignation at the superstitious 
honour paid to Henry’s memory that led to 
the burning in the Chapter garden from 
which the miusician Marbeck (“ Marbeck’s 
Creed”) escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
Pilgrims to Henry’s tomb were very many, 
and they were allowed to put on a velvet 
cap of his supposed to be curative of 
rheumatism. The contiguity of the two 
kings Edward and Henry as they lie “ each 
in his own royal house,” caused Pope in his 
“Windsor Forest” to claim this as an illustra- 
tion of the “ reconciliation of death.” Pope 
notices how only the width of the choir 
now separates those who could not live 
together in the whole kingdom of England. 

Within the rails of the sanctuary is a 
beautiful piece of wrought-iron work, once 
the “ grille” of Edward’s tomb, worthy of 
being ascribed, as it generally is, to Quentin 
Mastys. The only doubt thrown upon 
such ascription is the hesitation of the 
Windsor annalists to think that the 
authorities would send fora foreigner when 
they had in their own employ a workman, 
‘at the high wage of one and fourpence a 
day,” and therefore quite capable of execut- 
ing such work. 

The two other kings, alike in no point 
of character, lie, not near but with one 
another. Henry VIII.’s vault was opened 
to receive the decapitated body of Charles I. 
Henry lies with Charles on his right hand 
and Jane Seymour on his left and a 
child of Queen Ann’s on his coffin. The 
vault is in the very middle of the choir. 
The whole story of Charles I. at Windsor 
is too full and too interesting to be com- 
pressed here into a few lines. Enough to 
say that, if in his poem as above Pope 
meant by “ Charles’ nameless grave” that 
the exact situation was unknown, then there 
was in his time a continuation of an old 
deception. Parliament voted £70,000 to’ 
King Charles II. for a monument to his 
father. The second Charles took the 
money and spent it! He pleaded that 
the actual grave could not be discovered. 
This was not honest. Herbert, the king’s 
valet, who was present at the interment, 
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was still alive and was not the sole living 
witness. Clarendon covers the transaction 
with the plea that there were then “ reasons 
of State” for the omission. This has been 
construed to mean that the time when 
Cromwell’s body was thrown out of West- 
minster Abbey and carried ignobly to 
Tyburn, was not a safe time for so greatly 
honouring the royal remains. 

But a chapel after all is a place of worship. 
It is not a museum of art or historical 
gallery. We have to show how St. George’s 
realises its higher purpose. There is full 
provision made for exhibiting the “ beauty 
of Holiness ” and for setting forth the Church 
of England Service with all the accessories 
which are not within the reach of an ordinary 
parish church. We have already spoken of 
Dean and Canons. ‘The latter are four in 
number. Once they were twelve. Residence 
is regularly kept, and, under the Dean, the 
five form the Chapter or “‘ Governing Body.” 
Besides these there are four minor canons, 
twelve gentlemen of the choir and twenty-four 
junior choristers. It may boldly be said that 
in no cathedral is more pains taken, not only 
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to do all in decency and order, but to do it 
with such sweet solemnity as may impress the 
stranger (and perhaps foreigner) who is form- 
ing his judgment of what is Church of England 
worship at its best. The organ is in the 
hands of Sir Walter Parratt, the “ Master of 
the Queen’s Music.” His ability is recog- 
nised far beyond Windsor, and its apprecia- 
tion in his own neighbourhood is attested by 
the numbers who come to any festal service 
or to any occasional recital. Full instruction 
is given to the 
choristers who, by 
birth and training, 
are freed from any 
coarse or vulgar 
pronunciation. 
They are sons of 
clergymen and 
gentlemen, and 
occupy the old 
College of Naval 
Knights. There 
they are joined by 
others who re- 
quire a_ school 
equal in grade of 
society to that of 
Marlborough — or 
Cheltenham. 

Only those who 
themselves have a 
thorough musical 
taste and ear can 
enjoy Church music 
that is refined, if 
not severe. All 
may listen with 
much religious im- 
provement to the 
perfection of chant- 
ing as here found 
in the Psalms of 
the service. They may realise how minds 
may be soothed and hearts may be comforted 
when the restless and perplexed go “into the 
sanctuary of God.” ‘There, with the Psalmist, 
they understand the end of false prosperity. 
They come away inclined to confess with 
him their ignorance and foolishness. No 
doubt the time will come when the glare of the 
electric light will be thrown down upon the 
choir of St. George’s. May it be long 
before it comes in contact with the glorious 
wood-work dating from Tudor times! Old- 
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fashioned people may be forgiven if they 
desire to keep up the old-world method of 
lighting now in possession. It has its own 
impressiveness. Said a layman of some culture 
who was present at Evensong on a winter’s 
night: “ A stranger who is not touched by 
the sweet sounds coming to him from those 
who are dimly seen through such shadows 
as this choir throws, must be a man who is 
inaccessible to gentle influences and knows 
no religious emotions.” 

With regard to 
these stalls it may 
be stated that they 
are only /ent¢ to the 
Chapter; and 
seventy years ago 
were for some 
months withheld 
through __ displea- 
sure given at 
Queen Charlotte’s 
funeral. They are 
really the stalls of 
the Knights of the 
Garter. The Dean 
sits in the Sove- 
reign’s stall, and 
the Canon Resi- 
dentiary in that of 
the Princeof Wales, 


a third canon, if 
present, in that of 
a Royal Duke. 


With these excep- 
tions all are opened 
freely to the gene- 
ral public as far as 
they will go, and 
the vergers carry 
out their strict in- 
structions to make 
the casual  wor- 
But the choir, as a division 
of the Chapel, is small in proportion to the 
building, and on fine summer days very many 
are obliged to be contented with the side 
aisles and with the nave, which is seated 
down to the west end. 

The preaching lies almost entirely with 
the Canons. When the Court is in residence 
the Dean is in attendance on her Majesty as 
Domestic Chaplain. Every Sunday there 
are both an early and a late celebration of 
Holy Communion. The offertories are 


shipper welcome. 
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given freely to all Church and charitable 
works. 

Her Majesty, as a rule, does not attend 
St. George’s. Her royal seat is a closet 
raised above the congregation and not easily 
reached by a steep staircase. All the 
sermons, which are duly chronicled in every 
Monday’s Times, are preached in the 
private Chapel in the centre of the Castle, or 
in very hot weather in the Mausoleum Chapel, 
which is a cooler place. ‘The Royal Family 
and the Court generally are frequent wor- 
shippers at Evensong in St. George’s. ‘The 
difficulty then is to find anything like ac- 
commodation for all who wish to be 
present. 

There is a specialty in this congregation 
in that it includes a number of retired 
officers who are now designated “ Military 
Knights.” There are really two foundations 
of such knights, and their number may be 
stated as twenty, more or less. ‘They are re- 
leased from compulsory attendance, but seats 
are allotted to them and a particular uniform 
prescribed. Such a class entered into the 
original constitution of the Order of the Garter, 
and the present knights may declare that 
their parentage goes back to Edward III. 

Recently there has been a function in St. 
George’s Chapel which, though it did not 
take place on a Sunday, may yet vie with 
anything a Sunday can show in ecclesiastical 
or in general Christian interest. All are 
aware that the bishops of churches (as in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, and 
United States) which are in full communion 
with us have come to this country to attend 
what is known as the Lambeth Conference. 
They visited many places of interest, and by 
her Majesty’s special invitation they came to 
Windsor. They would wish to worship in 
the Castle Chapel, so a service was arranged, 
at which room should be found for the 180 
who are said to have been present. ‘There 
were no robes worn, and no_ procession 
formed; but the fact that the English 
episcopacy, in the widest sense of the term, 
was worshipping together in the Queen’s 
own Chapel was sufficient to connect the 
Church with the State of England as closely 
as was possible. Archbishops, Primates, 
Metropolitans were there. ‘Those who owed 
no allegiance to her Majesty as subjects of 
her empire, perhaps acknowledged their 
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descent from the See of Canterbury, 
or at least their full recognition of our 
Orders and our Faith. Among the num- 
ber were three “black Bishops,” and _ it 
was pleasing to hear that, at the reception 
afterwards held on the Castle lawn, her 
Majesty particularly welcomed these three 
“‘ sable prelates.” 

Of course St. George’s cannot do for the 
British public all that is done in St. Paul’s. 
But it does more than is generally known, 
and much of what is done is done on the 
same lines. Windsor is visited) in the 
summer by many parties who would be 
thought to live out of all reach of a place so 
distant. An excursion train of 1200 from a 
Northern manufacturing town is an actual 
occurrence. If application is previously 
made, all would be prepared to afford the 
opportunity for an intelligent inspection of 
the building. ‘The Canon in residence would 
make no difficulty as to personally con- 
ducting the artisan visitors. He would be 
pleased if they went back to the North 
conscious of the welcome given them. 
Sometimes the party consists of Church 
workers, temperance societies, or others who 
profess to wish to worship as well as gaze. 
A special service would be given to such ; 
but they must not expect that the choir can 
be called together at any other than the 
hours appointed. In the summer months 
the Evensong is at three o’clock, an hour 
that enables excursionists to be present. 
Unfortunately, most strangers have it 
strongly on their minds that their chief 
business at Windsor is ‘* to see the Queen.” 
‘They hang resignedly for hours on to a railing 
trusting that her Majesty may pass the place 
on her daily drive. 

Anyway, St. George’s Chapel, as now 
ordered, may claim to have in view the 
greatest benefit for the greatest number. 
Coleridge is considered to have invented the 
term “religious petrifaction.” If by the 
term he meant “ petrified religion,” the de- 
scription (if ever applicable) is now obsolete. 
More correct as well as more kindly would 
be his judgment who declared that, if there be 
brought into one view every aspiration and 
every compunction felt within such walls, 
then even the Utilitarian must say of the 
builders, “ their labour has not been in vain 
in the Lord.” 








A LADY GENERAL 


By ESME STUART 


" OME people are clever, and some 
people are not,” said Eldina Han- 
son. “I belong to the last section 
and yet I must do something, 

Nan.” 

“ But you can do everything in a house, 
from cooking to cobbling, Eldie, dear.” 

“So could you if you were strong; but I 
am equal to any amount of hard work. It 
wasn’t anybody’s fault, Nan, that father died 
and left us penniless.” 

“ Wasn’t it Ais fault ?” asked Nan thought- 
fully.” 

“Oh, no; you see he inherited extrava- 
gance, and nowadays people say one can’t 
cure inherited sins. We had better find out 


‘* Wanted, a lady general” 





which are inherited sins in people, and then 
put up with them cheerfully.” 

** Always doing something for somebody is 
yours, and you didn’t inherit ¢hat from 
father.” 

“It skips a generation ; and yours, Nan, 
is belittling yourself! Well, here’s a paper, 
I’ll look down the advertisements. It’s the 
age of advertisements.” 

Eldina opened a newspaper which she had 
just bought and looked quickly down the list 
of wants, talking as she read. 

‘You see, Nan, uncle will give you a 
home till I can make one for you. He’s not 
very generous; but still, meanness is his 
inherited sin, so we must accept it.” 

Eldina was not very tall, and she was 
not very beautiful, but she had a very 
pretty figure and the merriest face ima- 
ginable ; besides this, she had soft kind 
eyes, which made every one trust her. 
Nan, her sister, was very delicate, and 
looked quite unfit to struggle with the 
world. ‘They had been left penniless 
by a spendthrift father. A common 
story, but never a pleasant one to those 
concerned. 

“© Wanted a Christian lady and an all- 
round woman,” said Eldina, reading 
aloud. 

“An all-round woman! Well, I’m 
sure you are mot round, dear. You 
have a lovely figure.” 

‘Oh! it means a Jack-of-all-trades ; 
but they only offer a good home and 
laundress. The labourer is worthy of 
his washing, but not of his wages in 
these days.” 

“You are a treasure in a_ house, 
darling,” said Nan, indignantly, “ and 
worth your weight in gold.” 

*« Oh, here is something else, ‘ Wanted 
a good cook, musical preferred!’ Well, 
I don’t know one note from another, so 
I should be rejected.” 

‘IT hope she is paid extra for her 
music! But you don’t mean to be a 
cook !” 


**Why not? Iam clever at tossing 
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up little things. Father was poor and parti- 
cular, so he did meagoodturn. Oh! here’s 
the very thing, ‘ Wanted a Lady General.” 

“What is that? My dear Eldie, you 
know nothing about soldiers. Has some 
one begun a female regiment ?” 

Eldina laughed heartily. 

‘“* A lady general servant it means, and the 
advertiser adds, ‘ a lady by birth,’ so I suppose 
by manners and education I may be a 
bounder.” 

“You are more a lady than ig 

* Anybody in the world! Oh, Nan, you 
are partial; but now, dear, I shall answer 
this in person; it is in Oundle Street, No. 9. 
What kind of person do you think wants a 
Lady General ? ” 

Eldina laughed her bright merry laugh as 
she locked round the sitting-room at their 
modest lodging, and then she added : 

“We can’t stay here after Saturday. I 
have just money to pay our way till then, so 
if I can find something I must take it at 
once, and you can go to Uncle Tom.” 

** Look, Eldie, here is a lady who wants 
French, Latin, good English, music, and 
drawing for four young children, no salary, 
but a good home. Shall I try for that ?” 

“The wretch! Indeed you shan’t do 
that ; besides, dear, you don’t know any 
Latin, your English isn’t good, and your 
drawing nil. No, you must go to Uncle 
Tom, and I'll go and see ‘ the advertiser.’ 
I must dress like a lady by birth. Will 
this do?” 

Annie looked up at her sister and saw a 
neat young lady in the simplest skirt and 
jacket—not “made in Germany,’ but at 
home—a black felt hat and black gloves. 

“Oh, Eldie, you look too much of a lady.” 

“ Shall I make a fringe ?” 

Nan shook her head. 

“It suits you so well. I think that the 
Lady General ought to be very plainly 
dressed.” 

“‘ Well, good-bye, darling. Don’t be down- 
hearted. Where there’sa will there’s a way.” 





Mr. Knutsford was queer, very queer. 
He lived in a small house in Oundle Street, 
and kept only one servant and a boy. He 
distrusted everybody, and had quarrelled with 
most of his acquaintances. His neighbours 
did not know his history, as he had but 
lately taken this house. In the three months 


he had had six servants, having dismissed 
three of them at a week’s notice. To-day he 
was left alone with the boy, and he had found 
it very inconvenient. 

“ There’s a young lady come to see you, 
sir,” said Tim, suddenly ducking his head 
into the sitting-room. 

“Let her come in,” said Mr. Knutsford 
from the depth of his armchair, and Eldina 
entered. 

“Have you come in answer to my ad- 
vertisement ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Eldina, trying to look 
grave. 

“ Are you a lady by birth?” 

“T believe so,” said Eldina, now quite 
unable to hide her smile. 

“Whether you are a lady in other ways I 
shall find out.” The old man looked up 
and saw Eldina’s smile. It was a smile 
which always made others smile. Mr. 
Knutsford was taken unawares, but in spite 
of himself he gave an unwilling smile in 
return. 

“T have had so many of them, and all 
have been deceitful upon the weights. They 
try to take me in. I’m very particular and 
they wish to hoodwink me.” 

“Have you—-had many ladies?” asked 
Eldina. 

“T have had three who called themselves 
ladies ; but when I came to look into their 
pedigree—I mean the pedigree of their 
doings—they had deceived me.” 

‘‘Let me tell you at once then that my 
father was a poor officer, who was extravagant 
and left me and my sister penniless. We 
must do something, for he never had enough 
money to educate us properly, so we can’t 
teach and I don’t mean to beg. I can cook 
and do everything that there is to do in a 
house. I want good wages because I will 
do my best to make you comfortable ; and I 
want to save up money for my sister. An 
uncle will give her a grudging home till I 
can provide for her. She is too delicate to 
rough it; but I am very strong and 
cheerful.” 

Mr. Knutsford looked at Eldina under his 
bushy eyebrows. 

“ Eh, so you want good wages, and you'll 
rob me right and left. They all do. Ill 
give you thirty pounds, not a penny more, 
and that’s handsome. A week’s notice on 
either side. And look here, I’ve got iwo 











‘*A smart young man with a jaunty air stood on the steps ” 


nephews who occasionally come and see me. 
They backbite each other. I dare say they 
abuse me—behind my back.” 

‘What am I to do with them?” asked 
Eldina, trying to look demure. 

Mr. Knutsford glanced at her quickly. 

“ Never let them stay with me more than 
ten minutes each; that is the regulation 
length of a visit. By the way, have you got 
a lover? I don’t allow lovers.” 

“ No, sir, I never had time to find one. 
My father did not approve of them either.” 

“ Sensible man! One thing more. I hate 
women who chatter. You can go now, but 
come back this evening.” 

Nan Hanson was very indignant when 
Eldina repeated her conversation, but the 
Lady General only laughed. 

*« Anyhow, dear, a bird in the hand, even if 
it’s an old bird, is better than ? 
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“Than nothing to eat, I suppose.” 

*T’ll do my duty by the poor old 
bear. He must be very miserable, and 
the house looks neglected, and so does 
the boot boy.” 

“Tt thought when father died that 
you would be free of men, and now 
here’s another,” sighed Nan. 

‘How stupid I was,” laughed 
Eldina. “I forgot to ask for a day 
out. Cheer up! dear old Nan. T’ll 
save every penny for you.” 

Eldina was very homesick at first, 
but there was so much to do in getting 
the house straight that for several days 
she had hardly any time to herself. 
She felt sorry for the cross-grained old 
man who was always grumbling, and 
who never said, “ Thank you,” but she 
was young, and she felt almost Lappy 
when she had made the house clean, 
and brought some degree of order into 
his sitting-room. Mr. Knutsford soon 
found that there was a great difference 
in his personal comfort, and he came 
to like hearing Eldina singing about 
the house as she did her work. Every 
morning she went to receive orders, 
and as she had a very comfortable 
kitchen she had nothing to complain 
of. ‘Tim, the boy, took a fancy to her 
and became her slave. He had never 
before been treated as a human being 
that had feelings. He was a work- 
house boy and possessed no relations in the 
world. 

“Tim,” Eldina said one morning, “can 
you read and write?” 

Tim nodded. 

‘“‘T wur in the sixth standard at school, 
but lor! my shakes, t’other generals didn’t 
‘low me to read, so I’ve forgot most of my 
schooling.” 

‘You shall read aloud to me, Tim, in the 
evening whilst I work. Do you know that 
Christmas is not far off ?” 

“The last general,” answered Tim, “ said 
that Christmas wura nuisance. The old ’un’s 
temper wur always worse at Christmas.” 

* You must say ‘ Mr. Knutsford,’ Tim, not 
‘the old ’un.’ We must see if we can’t make 
him more cheerful.” 

There was a ring at the bell. Tim grinned. 

‘ That’s the young ’un,” he said. “ Last 
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time he come he says he wish the old bird 


would fall off his perch, ’cos he, the young 
‘un, I mean, was running short. Do you 
ever run short, miss ?” 

“You must not say the young’un, Tim. I 
never run short, for I was born short,” and 
Eldina ran off laughing to open the door. 

A smart young man with a jaunty air 
stood on the steps. 

“ Hulloa! are you a new Lady General ? 
By Jove! How’s the old gentleman ?” 

“ He’s not up to much company to-day,” 
said Eldina, seriously. 

“ What, breaking up ?” 

“No, I think he’s breaking down, so 
please will you only stay ten minutes. I'll 
come back at the end of that 
time.” 

“ Well, uncle, you have a 
dragon this time in your new 
Lady General,” said the young 
man to the old gentleman, 
“but not bad-looking. I’m 
sorry you are ill. Whatcan I 
send you?” 

Mr. Knutsford looked up 
sharply at his nephew. 

“T dare say she robs me 
behind my back. They all 
do.” 

“T dare say. You see, 
your own flesh and blood 
should be living with you. 
Now I would come any day. 
Just send a line to James 
Fellowes and he’ll arrive.” 

** And what about Arthur 
Hardy?” grunted Mr. Knuts- 
ford. 

“ Indeed, uncle, Arthur is 
a most designing fellow ; he 
means to fleece you.” 

“ Does he? I'll take care 
he doesn’t.” 

“ Now I, being a lawyer, 
would do all your legal busi- 
ness for nothing.” 

“You are becoming gene- 
rous, James, but Arthur is 
also a lawyer.” 

‘And I would save you 
from the lady generals.” 

“Most kind. Thank you.” 

“She says you areill. By 
the way, I expect that 
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At this moment Eldina opened the 
door. 

“ Mr. Arthur Hardy. Only five minutes 
more for you,” she added, looking at James. 

“‘ My uncle seems pretty well to-day,” he 
remonstrated. 

When Eldina ran back to the kitchen she 
laughed so much that Tim gazed at her in 
surprise. 

“ Oh, Tim, they both look terrible! Keep 
your eyes on the clock. They'll only each 
have five minutes alone.” 

“Ten minutes, sir,” she said, reappearing 
with a very severe expression on her face, 

« But, uncle,” interposed Mr. Fellowes. 

“You'd better go, James. Women are 


re ‘* Instead of following the words he turned to the first page” 
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tyrants, and I want a few words with 
Arthur.” 

Eldina showed Mr. Fellowes out of the 
door. He was in too bad a temper to say 
anything but “ Goo’ afternoon.” 

But Mr. Arthur Hardy fared no better. 

“Ten minutes is over, sir. Mr. Knutsford 
is always tired when he talks for a longer 
time,” said Eldina, in a dry tone. 

“ You don’t look tired, uncle. I was going 
to say that really James is a disgrace to % 

“You'd better go, Arthur. This new Lady 
General is a tyrant, but she looks after me 
well and keeps Tim in order.” 

“TI believe you are afraid of her, uncle,” 
but again Eldina interfered, and he had to 
take his leave. A minute after, Mr. Knutsford 
rang the bell for his Lady General. 

The old man was chuckling. 

“You did it very well. Look here, Miss 
Hanson, which of those two would you 
trust ?” 

Eldina laughed, but she shook her head. 

“JT would trust both of them, because I 
have nothing to trust them with.” 

“They want me to die, so as to get hold 
of my money. Next time, Miss Hanson, 
could you manage to get them away in /ive 
minutes? Now come and read the paper to 
me. Why don’t you ever come near me ?”’ 

Eldina came, and when the newspaper was 
finished, she chatted to the old man about 
her sister Nan, and about her mother, whom 
she had dearly loved, and who had died of a 
broken heart—or what answers medically to 
that expression. 

“Can you keep Tim in order?” her 
master asked suddenly; “the last lady 
general said that he was a little devil.” 

“Poor fellow, he has no home and no 
relations. I’ve been planning to make him 
have a real nice Christmas.” 

“ A real nice Christmas. What humbug!” 

“T have got a lovely plan,” said Eldina, 
her bright face all smiles. ‘ll get the 
dinner ready overnight, and then I’ll go to 
church, and then, if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Knutsford, I’ll ask my sister Nan to come 
and have dinner with me and Tim.” 

“T do mind ; I won’t have any one here. 
I told you so.” 

“Yes; but Nan isn’t anybody. She’s 
like a dear little mouse, and my uncle is as 
dull as a newspaper, and Nan will be want- 
ing me,and. . . . We’llshut all the doors so 





that you can’t hear us if we do.laugh. You 
see I’ve inherited high spirits, it’s not my 
fault.” 

Mr. Knutsford was taken by surprise. 
His Lady General was not a bit afraid of him ; 
he grunted ; but Eldina knew it was not his 
worst grunt of disapproval. 

*‘ Please yourself. I told my nephew that 
you were a tyrant, and so you are.” 

Nevertheless, when Eldina retired the old 
man kept staring at her empty chair as if he 
were looking for a lost ray of sunshine. 
Once he muttered, ‘“ Mary might have been 
sitting there if her father hadn’t been a fool 
and made a fool of me.” 

Brave little Eldina was becoming accus- 
tomed to her life, and instead of repining 
she was now full of ideas about Christmas. 
She had been working a pair of slippers for 
her master, though she knew that he would 
not be grateful, but her woman’s heart felt 
sorry for the lonely man who loved no one, 
and who was loved by none. Tim, the out- 
cast, was much easier to deal with. 

Christmas morning came. It was a bright 
sunny day, and Eldina greeted the postman 
cheerily as he handed her a large bundle of 
letters and parcels. There were none for 
Mr. Knutsford ; but one large one for Tim. 

“Tor! my shakes!” said Tim, “ can’t be 
for me. Ain’t got no one to send me 
nothink.” 

It was for Tim, and it contained a Christ- 
mas card, a knife, and some mittens. Tim 
very nearly set up the knife for an idol. It 
had two blades, a corkscrew, and several 
mysterious implements, which gave him food 
for speculation. Eldina was delighted. She 
had at least made one human being happy. 

“Mr. Knutsford,” she said, as she cleared 
away his breakfast things, “‘are you going to 
church ?” 

“To church! Whatever for?” 

“Well, it might cheer you up a little to 
see a few fresh faces. Besides, Tim is long- 
ing to keep house alone; besides, it’s 
Christmas Day ; besides fe 

“Stuff and nonsense!” Eldina smiled 
and disappeared, but was immediately called 
back. 

“ Yes, I think I’ll go; but remember, Miss 
Hanson, that I don’t mean to do it again.” 

‘‘ T’ll remember,” she said. pleasantly. 

The church was close by, and, as 
previously arranged, her dear Nan met her 
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at the door. She introduced her to her 
master, who only grunted in acknowledg- 
ment. 

By way of protestation he sat through the 
service, peering round him scornfully from 
under his bushy eyebrows, whilst Eldina and 
Nan sang the Christmas hymn with all their 
hearts. Presently the Lady General remem- 
bered her master. He might as well, she 
thought, read the hymn, as he would neither 
sing nor pray nor stand. ‘There was a book 
in the pew, and she stretched out her hand 
for it. , She found the place and gave it to 
him. He shook his head crossly, but he 
had to take it, then he sniffed indignantly, 
and instead of following the words he turned 
to the first page. 

Eldina purposely took no notice; but 
when she sat down to listen to the sermon 
she cast a glance at her master. His head 
was bowed, and Eldina thought that she 
heard a sob. 

When the trio returned home, Eldina 
noticed that Mr. Knutsford still held the 
hymn-book in his hand. 

“ Oh,” she said. ‘I must return it this 
afternoon.” 

“Miss Hanson,” said the old man in his 
usual tone, “your sister gives you extra 
work, you had better come into the dining- 
room with me.” 

Eldina shook her head. 

“ No thank you, sir, there’s Tim. 
excited, and he would be dull.” 

“ Then let him come too.” 

Eldina gave way. It spoilt her pleasure, 
but it was Christmas Day. 

“Lor! my shakes!” said Tim when he 
heard it. He crept in after her, wearing his 
mittens and holding his new knife, thinking 
that these charms could preserve him from 
Mr. Knutsford’s evil eye. Eldina chatted 
and made fun; but it was hard work. 

‘Miss Hanson,” said the old man, when 
she came in the aftcrnoon to fetch the 
hymn-book, “I want to know if—look at 
this name.” 

She took the book from his hands and read, 
“ Mary Mellish.” 

“TI suppose it belongs to her,” she said. 
“T hope she won’t prosecute us for stealing 
a 

‘“‘ Ts she alive, do you think ?” asked Mr. 
Knutsford, looking appealingly at the Lady 
General. 


He’s so 


* Alive! Oh, I expect so. Dead people 
don’t want English prayer-books.” 

** T would like to see her again. 
were engaged to be married.” 

Eldina’s face was suddenly transformed. 
The history of this crabbed spirit seemed 
suddenly revealed to her, and she ran back 
to the kitchen with a plan ready made. 

“Nan, dear, stay here and take Mr. 
Knutsford his early tea, I want to take Tim 
to afternoon service. Miss Mary Mellish is 
middle-aged, of course, and only goes to the 
afternoon service, so she will want her 
book.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Eldie! Even 
Mr. Knutsford can’t damp your spirits.” 

Eldina laughed, and Tim laughed, because 
“ Miss ’Anson ” did. 

Eldina went to the same pew, hoping 
that some one would appear, but no one did. 

On coming out she said to the old clerk : 

“Do you know where a Miss Mellish 
lives ?” 

“Miss Mellish, why, of course I do; she’s 
two doors off Smith the grocer. A single 
lady has his charitable.” 

Eldina hurried in that direction and took 
Tim with her. 

“Wait here for me, Tim, till I come out,” 
she said. 

Tim nodded; he would have waited all 
night for “ Miss ’Anson.” 

In three minutes more Eldina found her- 
self in the presence of the sweetest-looking 
old maid imaginable. The expression of her 
face was sad, but her smile was the smile of 
an angel. 

“ Who are you, and can I do anything for 
you?” she said, pointing to a chair. 

“My name is Eldina Hanson, and I’m a 
Lady General.” 

‘“‘ In the Salvation Army ?” 

Eldina laughed. 

“Oh, no, in the kitchen; a general 
servant.” 

“Oh! the world has changed since my 
young days, for I see you really are a lady.” 

“T’m in service not far off,” continued 
Eldina, her smile illuminating her face. “I 
have no money, so I am earning it; but I 
have a boy to help me; he is a workhouse 
lad and he has no friends. I hear you are 
kind to poor people. Isn’t there any class 
he could go to?” 

“Poor boy! I think I could find some- 


Once we 
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thing. It is kind of you to interest yourself 
about him.” 

“ He’s a nice boy, but if you could come 
and see him, Miss Mellish, you could see for 
yourself and talk to him.” 

“ But your mistress ? ” 

“Oh, I’ve only a master, and I doas I 
like ; that is the point of a Lady General. The 
world has changed as you say. I must go. 
Could you come this afternoon, Miss Mellish? 
It’s Christmas Day.” Eldina’s bright eyes 
were raised to those of the gentle lady. “I 
thought you would be at church, but——” 

*“‘T went somewhere else to-day, to a 
church where I used to go when I—I was a 
young girl.” 

Eldina nodded. 

“Then you'll come to Oundle Street, 
No. 9. I must not stop; there’s so much 
to do.” 


inces 


‘* Elton! Elton!” she stammered, ‘‘did you send for me?” 
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Eldina laughed as she found Tim waiting 
for her. 

“ Come home quickly, Tim: a kind lady 
is coming to see you to talk to you about 
classes. I can’t teach you everything.” 

“Lor! my shakes!” said ‘Tim; “ times is 
changed for me. Won’t last long, Miss 
’Anson; t’other generals were different, not 
loike you.” 

“I’m a hypocrite, Tim. 
weren’t hypocrites.” 

Tim was sure they weren’t like “ Miss 
’Anson.” He liked “ hyperites,” he said. 

‘Oh, Nan,” cried Eldina on coming in, 
*¢ it’s Christmas Day, and I think I’ve found 
a romance. Imagine that! Now you must 
go, darling, but come again soon and I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

An hour after, there was a gentle knock 
at the door and Eldina flew to open it. 
Miss Mellish looked 
very shy as_ she 
greeted the Lady 
General. 

“You begged so 
hard,” she said, ‘I 
could not say no. 
Where is the poor 
boy?” 

Eldina opened the 
dining room door, 
showed in the visitor, 
and disappeared. She 
paused in the _pas- 
sage, her hands be- 
came cold, and she 


I hope they 


mentally asked for 
some good _inspira- 
tion. Then she 


opened Mr. Knuts 
ford’s door. 

“What do you 
want?” he asked, 
snappishly. All the 
expectation had gone 
out of his face. 

**There’s a person 
in the dining-room, 
sir ; she used to know 
you.” 

“ A beggar. Send 
her away; I give 
nothing to beggars.” 

“TI don’t think 
she is a_ beggar. 
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Do go and see her. It’s Christmas 
Day.” 

‘‘ What’s the good of a Lady General who 
can’t get rid of people for me? Ask her what 
she wants.” 

“TI can’t go and say rude things to her,” 
said Eldina, sternly. ‘“ You can do that 
yourself, Mr. Knutsford.” 

She had roused him. 
walked towards the door. 

«‘ You leave me to-day week, Miss Hanson. 
Yes, T’ll go to her and tell her my mind 
about the whole race of beggars.” 

Eldina felt that she had staked her whole 
on this mere chance. What a fool she had 
been, some pecple would say, for she was 
now beginning to feel quite at home here. In 
the meanwhile Mr. Knutsford walked quite 
briskly across the passage and seized the 
handle. He opened the door and found 
himself face to face with——_ Eldina heard 
the first words. 

“Mary!” said her master, and all the 
misery of a lifetime died away in the 
name. 

Miss Mellish was quite unprepared ; she 


He started up and 


rose, turned deadly pale ; then the angel-look ° 


spread itself over all her face. 

“ Elton! Elton!” she stammered, “ did 
you send for me?” 

Mr. Knutsford shut the door, and the 
Lady General heard no more, but for very 
joy she burst into tears, which made Tim 
say, “ Lor’, my shakes! What’s the old ’un 
done to you ?” 

‘“‘He’s given me a week’s notice, Tim,” 
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she said, wiping her eyes and _ laughing 
now. 

“Then I’ll smash his ’ed for ’im,” said 
Tim, savagely. 
* * * * 

A few, a very few romances happen in real 
life, just enough to make us take more kindly 
to this world. Eldina is no longer a Lady 
General, but she still lives with Mr. Knutsford 
who is now entirely under the dominion of an 
angel-faced woman, his wife. Eldina and Nan 
are their adopted daughters, and Tim’s jacket 
is adorned with numberless buttons, upon 
which he often looks down and says, “ Lor’, 
my shakes!’’ He worships the buttons almost 
as much as he worships “ Miss ’Anson.” 

Mr. Knutsford’s nephews are sulking in 
spite of Mrs. Knutsford’s having told them 
that her dear husband is sure to be just, and 
that he has enough for all. Eldina only 
found out afterwards that Mr. Knutsford was 
enormously rich. He has provided hand- 
somely for his “‘ Lady General,” as he still calls 
her, but Eldinaand Nan Hanson could never 
be happy in the lap of luxury, and now that 
they need no longer work for themselves, 
they work much harder for other people, 
having become Mr. and Mrs. Knutsford’s 
almoners. When Mr. Knutsford goes to 
church he always uses a Prayer Book, but 
he keeps it open at the title-page. If his 
Mary ever wishes to find fault with him he 
always answers, “ You must blame the Lady 
General, my dear, but for her a 

‘My life would still be incomplete,” she 
says, gently stroking his grey hair. 
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By THE Rev. Canon W. E. DICKSON, M.A. 


RULY quaint was the lodging in 
which I found myself ensconced as 
the year 1846 came to its close. A 
disused windmill converted into a 
dwelling-house ; such was my queer abode. 
The old mill had been circular in plan ; 
straight partitions had been run up within 
it; hence the parlour had the strange shape 
of a triangle with one curved side; in the 
centre of the segment of a circle presented 
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by this curved wall a fireplace had been 
constructed, and within its grate, as I took 
possession of my quarters after nightfall on 
a wintry evening, a splendid blaze was spark- 
ling and crackling, fed by lavish supplies of 
coal from a pit distant but a few yards from 
the front door. 

The mistress of the house ushered her 
lodger through the kitchen or living-room of 
the family, for there was no lobby or 
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height, its. ground floor 
and one upper storey gave 
shelter to an elderly pair 
and their daughter, with 
the lodger, just arrived, 
who was no other than 
the curate of the parish, 
a novice, recently invested 
with the hood of a B.A. 
of Cambridge. 

If my quarters were 
queer, so also was the 
name of the village to 
which they belonged— 
Talk o’ the Hill. Of a 
hill it undoubtedly formed 
the crown or summit, the 
tall red-brick tower of 
its unpicturesque church 
conspicuous as a land- 
mark for many miles 
around. The view from 
its top was said to extend 
into nine counties, and 
was bounded towards 
the N.W. by the Welsh 
mountains. The turn- 
pike road leading from 
North Cheshire towards 








A STAFFORDSHIRE MILL 


entrance hall, and as she lingered at the 
door before she closed it, she probably 
noticed with a sense of relief that when the 
new-comer had glanced round the strange 
three-cornered room his face wore a smile 
of contentment, and that he seated himself 
in a wooden uncushioned chair before the 
glorious fire with the air of one who means 
to take his ease in his inn. And when the 
tea-tray had been brought in, and books had 
been drawn from the valise, the wind might 
howl outside, and lash the snow against the 
windows, but the snug cosiness of the place 
was indisputable. 

The mill stood by the highway side, on 
the very edge of the county of Stafford, 
where it marches with Cheshire ; no doubt, 
grist had formerly been brought to it from 
many a hamlet and outlying farmhouse in 
the adjacent parts of the two counties. 
But other revolutions than those of its sails 
had left its antiquated mechanism without 
employment, and now, shorn of half its 


London had passed over 

the crest of this hill, and 

there were many inhabit- 
ants whose memories had not to travel far 
back to days when the stage-coaches from 
the manufacturing districts were dragged 
up the steep incline by extra leaders, stabled 
at its foot, and when the lumbering yellow 
family coach of the Cheshire squire, drawn 
by its four posters, and preceded by its 
outrider, might be seen slowly bearing its 
master to his parliamentary duties, and 
his wife and daughters to the routs, balls, 
and concerts of the days of the Regency. 
Old friends of mine on the spot have 
described how the outrider would come 
clattering into the yard of the posting 
house, with the loud order, ‘‘ Four hosses 
for master, and one for I,” and how at the 
inn-door the obsequious landlord and trim 
barmaid would pay their respects to the 
great folk, hoping their honours would 
alight and take a dish of tea. The huge 
stage-waggon, with its team of ten or twelve 
horses, the driver on a pony by their side, 
was an equally familiar sight on the formid- 
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A FIERY COUNTRY 


able Talk Hill ; and even an earlier period 
of inter-communication was represented, not 
far from its foot, by a curious remnant of a 
hollow way or sunken lane, once trodden by 
the hoofs of pack-horses, and only wide 
enough to admit of the passage of the laden 
animals in single file. To other eyes than 
those of antiquaries, this old horse-path 
looked like a dry water-course. 

But the high road had been diverted to 
lower ground, affording an easier gradient, 
several years before I made the acquaintance 
of the place, and “all-conquering steam,” as 
the poet Darwin had prophesied, “ drove 
the rapid car” along the Grand Junction 
Railway (then so called), and drew to itself 
most of the travellers, gentle and simple, 
who had plodded through Talk. 

It was otherwise, however, with the 
carriage by water of bulky and heavy goods. 
The Trent and Mersey Canal skirted the 
hamlet, and for some distance may be said 
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to have formed a frontier line between the 
two counties. All day long, and all night 
too in summer, the cracking of whips and 
the songs and shouts of the bargemen pro- 
claimed the transit of an immense traffic. 
The barges were of uniform size and build; 
long and narrow, the width of the canal just 
allowing two of them to pass each other. 
They were loaded up to a certain height, 
determined by that of the bridges and 
tunnels under which they were to pass. 
There were two notable tunnels within a 
mile of my mill-palace, cut through or 
under Harecastle Hill, a lofty eminence 
rivalling Talk itself. One of these had 
been pierced by the celebrated self-taught 
engineer, James Brindley; a gloomy and 
untempting passage, 1100 yards in length, 
and of dimensions so narrow that a single 
barge filled it nearly from wall to wall, while 
its roof was so low that the bargemen, lying 
on their backs upon the cargo, propelled the 





‘Dark figures flitted to and fro between the vivid fires” 











‘“*The frontier line between two counties” 


boat by pushing with their feet against ribs 
left in the brickwork for the purpose. Their 
horse, or horses, trotted over the hill and 
met them at the other end. The second 
tunnel, parallel to the first, and within a few 
yards of it, was the work of the well-known 
Telford; it was of larger size, with a towing 
path carried through it. 

All this, so far, of Talk by daylight, a 
pleasant region enough; fresh green fields, 
pretty wooded hills. Talk by night was quite 
another affair, and justified the title which I 
have prefixed to this paper. 


‘Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail’d,”’ 


the whole neighbourhood was lighted up by 
the glare of fires, some furious and awful, 
belching forth prodigious flames from the 
tops of massive and lofty towers of brick- 
work, girt with bands of iron, others steady 
but sullen, arising from huge beds of glowing 
cinders. “A dark night” was a phrase 
without meaning at Talk. No night was dark 


there. The line of hills of which Harecastle 
was a spur, was crested with these blazing 
beacons, each of which marked the site of 
one of those coal-pits and iron-stone mines 
combined which have been sources of vast 
wealth for many past years to their owners, 
though strained relations between Capital 
and Labour, with other variations in the 
proportion of supply to demand, have some- 
what diminished their value in our own days. 
But the operations connected with them were 
in full activity at the period of which I write, 
and were a source of very great interest to 
me, for I had been a lover of mechanical-and 
scientific processes from childhood ; and as 
I became well acquainted with many of the 
honest fellows who earned their high wages 
in the iron-works, I was soon allowed to pass 
behind the scenes, and associate familiarly 
with these swarthy sons of Vulcan in the 
very glare and scorching breath of their fur- 
naces. A distant view by night of the huge 
bonfires, as seen from the threshold, for 
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instance, of my mill, was striking enough ; 
dark figures flitted to and fro between the 
vivid fires and the eye of the beholder. The 
conceptions of some of the great painters 
might be thought to be realised by scenes of 
demoniacal revelry ; but if the distant view 
were striking, a close inspection was bewilder- 
ing in its strangeness and grandeur. The 
smouldering heaps of cinders, spread over 
many a rood of ground (as if raked out of 
Cyclopean grates by a race of giants before 
retiring to bed), consisted of alternate layers 
of coal and of dark red iron-stone or ore, 
broken into small pieces. In these beds the 
ore was “ roasted,” orcalcined. It was then 
removed in barrows to the blast-furnaces, the 
great brick towers already mentioned ; each 
barrow, with the man who trundled it, was 
raised by a lift to the top of the tower, where 
he added his load to the lake of molten lava 
surging within. Night and day, Sundays and 
week-days, this work went on, for the extinc- 
tion, or “ blowing-out ” of a furnace was a 
most serious matter involving great loss to 


scores or hundreds of families, but work was 
slackened as much as possible on the day of 
rest. When the time came for tapping the 
loaded furnace, weird, indeed, was the scene 
often witnessed by “our parson,” as the 
forge-men called the present writer. The 
plug of fire-clay which had closed an aperture 
in the lower part of the tower, was knocked 
out with crow-bars, and forth rushed a ter- 
rific torrent of liquid iron, dazzling in its 
brilliant incandescence, and giving forth 
millions of glittering sparks. The glowing 
stream was guided into channels or moulds 
formed in black sand or loam, spread over 
the floor of the yard, and when cool, each 
mould contributed a ‘“‘ pig” to the store of 
crude iron daily produced. 

In this very cursory sketch, I refer, of 
course, to the process of smelting iron ore 
as it was carried on under my own eyes, 
nearly fifty years ago. Bessemer, Siemens, 
and other men of genius and high scientific 
attainment, had not appeared upon the scene. 
The conversion of iron into steel of various 
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degrees of ductility had not been introduced 
into the Staffordshire district; the old 
“ puddling,” as it was called, was still the 
method by which the rough pigs, full of 
earthy particles, were brought into a state 
fit for use by the smith, and we were still 
indebted to some foreign countries for the 
best steel required by the cutler. According 
to the old process, after cooling, the pigs had 
been re-melted in a much smaller furnace, 
and run off, greatly cleaned and improved, 
into new moulds ; a certain quantity of this 
improved iron was then placed in another 
furnace, or “oven,” and was there stirred 
and kneaded in its melted condition until it 
became a pasty mass of thick consistency, 
called by the mena “bloom.” The puddler 
was the skilful and experienced workman 
who manipulated the bloom in its oven by 
means of long hooked rods or pokers intro- 
duced through a hole in the door or shutter 
by which the oven was closed. The severity 
of his labour may be but faintly imagined. 
When he perceived that the viscid mass was 
sufficiently prepared, he threw up the shutter, 
drew out the glowing bloom, and dragged it 
across the floor to a heavy hammer close by, 
worked by a steam-engine, or, in some cases 
by a water-wheel (Nasmyth’s steam-hammer 
was not to make its appearance until several 
years later). The violent blows of the ham- 
mer soon reduced the bloom to the form of 
a flattened cake, after a brilliant display of 
fire-works, in which drops of fluid metal were 
squirted all over the place; and this cake 
had lost all the glassy brittleness of cast-iron 
and had become true malleable iron, ductile 
and tough, ready to be rolled into plates, or 
railroad tracks, or to be drawn into wire, or 
cut up into nails, or fashioned into screws, 
or turned in lathes, or brought to level sur- 
faces in planing-machines. 

One great change or improvement, how- 
ever, had been recently adopted in 1846. 
The furnaces had been urged by common 
atmospheric air, driven into them by blowing- 
machines. Under the new system the air 
was made to pass through a heated chamber 
before entering the furnace ; and this “hot 
blast” had effected such a saving of fuel that 
two tons of coal were said to do the work 
done by seven tons under the old system. 
It was thought, however, that the quality of 
the iron turned out under the hot blast was 
inferior to the old samples, and broad hints 


were given by my humble friends that the 
market was sometimes supplied with the 
cheaper and less trustworthy article at the 
old price of first-rate metal smelted by the 
cold air. A clerical neighbour of mine, a 
capital fellow, hailing from the Emerald Isle, 
was said to have mortally offended one of 
the great iron-masters, his parishioner, by an 
incautious reference to this delicate matter 
in a sermon. 

I have said that I was soon on friendly 
terms with puddlers and their mates ; there 
were other foremen-artisans called ‘‘ butties,” 
employed in the subsequent treatment of 
iron, and with these also I had wide ac- 
quaintance. I liked the rough fellows; and 
among their families I found children of 
high intelligence. Some of their smart 
active boys sang in our choir ; but I do not 
pretend to say that their sires came to hear 
them. Droll blundering apologies were 
sometimes made for the general failure to 
come and hear me! But who could wonder, 
if, after the herculean labours of the week, 
the temptation to spend Sunday in complete 
inaction were found to be irresistible? 
Some of my friends, moreover, were Metho- 
dists. My relations with all of them became 
more intimate, and in some cases almost 
tender, when a series of accidents occurred, 
consisting chiefly of severe burns. Those 
who have never sat by the bedside of sufferers 
from burns can form no conception of the dis- 
tressing character of suchinjuries. Happily, 
no explosion of fire-damp on a large scale 
occurred in any of our coal-pits during my 
residence among them ; but scarcely a week 
passed without some casualty which sum- 
moned doctor and parson to one, or to 
several, of the colliers’ dwellings ; and from 
time to time long processions of these sons 
of toil followed to the grave the mutilated 
remains of a comrade cut off in his prime, or 
in the promise of early manhood, by a fall of 
coal from the roof of the workings, or by a 
sudden escape of gas liberated by a blow of 
his pick-axe. On such occasions, Wesleyan 
hymns were often most lustily sung, the 
curate not objecting. The butties and 
puddlers earned very high wages, and well 
deserved them. A butty not unfrequently 
received five pounds on the pay-night for his 
week’s work, but out of this he had to pay 
certain myrmidons or satellites called 
‘‘ strikers,” who might, however, be his own 
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sons. I wish I could honestly commend 
the thrift and prudence of my stalwart neigh- 
bours. Their severe labours could only be 
sustained, no doubt, by large consumption 
of good nourishing food, but when such 
luxuries as young ducks and early green peas 
were provided for the Sunday dinner of the 
butty or puddler, no surprise could be felt 
if days of sickness or misfortune found no 
fund laid up to help the wife and bairns to 
tide over the hard times. And this form of 
self-indulgence was believed to be common. 

I did not long occupy the old mill. A 
Lady Bountiful, close by, offered me the use 
of her pleasant jointure-house on the edge 
of her park in the other county. When I 
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moved thither, my Irish friend declared that 
I was quite “out of my province,” for where- 
as Talk was in the diocese of Lichfield and 
Province of Canterbury, Lawton (my new 
place of residence) was in Chester diocese, 
and in the Northern Province. Another 
change, however, soon placed me in charge 
of a village parish in the heart of Cheshire, 
and it was not without regret that I bade 
farewell to my men of iron. From the rich 
meadows and shady lanes of our cheese- 
making regions, I could perceive the lurid 
glare of the distant furnaces, and I hope I 
did not fail to keep a warm place in my 
memory for the honest and hearty fellows 
toiling around them. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF LOVE 


HERE is much to be learned from 

Christ’s methods of action. Love 

displays itself not only in doing 

good and kind things, but in its 
way of doing them. There is, therefore, 
not only something to be learned from the 
fact that He showed Himself to His disciples, 
but from considering the meaning of those 
words of the Evangelist, “ After this manner 
He showed Himself.” He chose His own 
way of manifestation, and His own way had 
its meaning and use. 

I. We need to dwell on this variety that 
we may grasp its significance. Sometimes 
He appears to the disciples when gathered 
together, as in the place where “they were 
assembled for fear of the Jews.” Sometimes 
He appears to one disciple alone, as to 
Mary at the Sepulchre and to Peter ; some- 
times to two friends together, as to the 
two on their way to Emmaus. Sometimes 
He appears while His disciples are convers- 
ing: at other times when they are working. 
No time or place or occupation seems to 
exclude His coming. He reveals Himself 
to His disciples in the various conditions of 


their life and thoughts. This variety of His 
action teaches us two things : 

i. He forbids our limiting the manifestation 
of Christ to one method only. This has been 
a weakness of some Christian teachers. They 
have imagined that as Christ came to them, 
so He would come to others. The truth is 
that our poor weak minds cling to places we 
know and to methods with which we are 
familiar ; we measure Him and His ways by 
our own small range, as though His thoughts 
must be as our thoughts, and His ways as 
our ways. One imagines that it is only in 
solitude that Christ will be found. Each soul 
must go out into its wilderness. Far from 
the world and its stunning noises, far from 
men and their distracting influences, the 
vision of the Lord can be seen, and only 
when we have cut ourselves away from our 
fellows will the Lord come. It is true that 
He has come thus to many. Solitude has 
been found a sanctuary by many souls. But 
it is not true that He only comes there. Did 
He not warn His disciples against the limita- 
tions of His way of coming? Did He not 
tell of those who would cry, “ Behold, He is 
in the desert”? And did He not say, “ Go 
not after them, neither follow them ” ? 
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He does, indeed, come to sad and solitary 
souls. Weeping Mary finds Him near when 
she deems herself alone. But He comes also 
when men are gathered together in brotherly 
counsel and affection. While they discuss 
matters of common interest and common 
danger Jesus Himself stands in the midst of 
them. This can hardly ‘surprise us. Was 
it not the fulfilment of His own promise, 
“Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name there am I in the midst of 
them”? 

But though this is true, they speak. falsely 
who would say, ‘Only where the disciples 
are gathered together is Christ found.” He 
seeks out the lonely and sad-hearted Peter : 
‘‘ The Lord is risen and hath appeared unto 
Simon.” 

He comes to those who are in the desert, 
but the desert does not command Him. He 
comes to those who are in the upper room, 
but the upper rcom does not command Him. 
He appears to those who journey from Jeru- 
salem, but the Emmaus road does not com- 
mand Him. The force which draws Him is 
that which drew Him to earth. It is that 
which drew Him to the side of men while 
He was ministering before He suffered. It 
is human need which draws Him near to 
man. It is to hungering souls that He 
comes. ‘The state of the spirit has more to 
do with His coming than the place or the 
company in which we chance to be. “The 
kingdom of heaven is within you,” He said ; 
and in saying this He taught us that men 
saw Him or saw Him not according to their 
spiritual dispositions, and not according to 
their geographical position. He set Himself 
against all localising ideas. Neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem. Spiritual 
things were above terrestrial limits. They 
were governed by spiritual, not by terrestrial 
considerations. ‘In spirit and in truth” 
the Father was to be worshipped. Men need 
not to ask where they are, but only what 
they are in spirit. If the spirit be right, the 
vision is theirs. ‘The pure in heart may see 
Him. To the loving and obedient soul He 
wiii manifest Himself. Light springs up for 
the righteous, and joyful gladness for such as 
are true-hearted. Thus, whether on the high 
road, or in the place of assembly, or at the 
graveside, He may be met with. True hearts 
may meet Him anywhere, everywhere. 

ii. But, none the less, this variety teaches 





us His tender thought for special and indi- 
vidual needs. It was best for Mary that she 
should meet her Lord by the empty tomb. 
There where her sorrow seemed greatest her 
comfort came. There are heart-sorrows with 
which no stranger may intermeddle, and in 
which earthly friends seem to have no real 
part. We feel that we must carry it away 
with us to the spot most sacred to memory. 
In such cases the consolation comes fittest in 
solitude. 

Other cases need different help. When 
the disciples were drawn together by their 
common sorrow, common peril, and common 
perplexity, no manifestation of Christ to the 
individual would have sufficed. The presence 
of their Lord was a common presence; they 
all saw Him ; theyall recognised Him. He 
was the Lord of all, seen of all, and by His 
presence binding all into a brotherhood as 
real and as indissoluble as their common 
sorrow and common danger had bound them. 
Thus He consecrates and confirms His pre- 
sence in collective worship. We may look 
for Him where His people are gathered 
together, not because it is this place or that, 
but because they are gathered together in 
His name. 

II. There are certain human conditions 
which Christ appears to me to have recog- 
nised in His methods of manifestation. 

i. He recognises human friendships. 

It is as the two friends (for who can doubt 
their attachment ?) walk and speak sadly to- 
gether that Jesus Himself drew nigh. We 
read the story and we recognise all that Christ 
taught them concerning the Scriptures and 
Himself. But does He not teach them and 
us how friendship may be sanctified ? 

One fatal foe of friendship is that reserve 
which creates an artificiality of sentiment. 
We meet but we do not commune of all that 
is in our souls. We feel that to speak with 
entire frankness will be to lose some measure 
of esteem. If we express what we really 
think and feel we shall be viewed with 
suspicion. Our orthodoxy will be impeached ; 
we shall be considered erratic ; we shall be 
spoken of as dangerous, as persons with un- 
decided or misty views. We do not, perhaps, 
wish to shock our friends; we know their 
views, and we would not willingly wound 
them. There may be some self-denial in 
this reserve ; but there may arise from it an 
atmosphere of unreality, and where this exists 
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friendship in the deeper and truer sense 
becomes impossible. For real friendship 
there must be real confidence, and no tinge 
of suspicion that the frank outspokenness of 
the heart will be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. No really tender-hearted man will 
lightly shock his friend or wound his soul by 
posing as better or worse than he is; but, 
nevertheless, - friendship needs the freest 
intercourse, the difficulties, the misgivings, 
the perplexities of the mind may be told ; 
there is a calm and frank telling of doubts 
which can never be misunderstood, for it is 
the pledge of earnestness and sincerity. 

And so the two friends on their way to 
Emmaus told all their thoughts and doubts 
to one another. They communed with one 
another. Divine hopes and beliefs had been 
their common treasure. The shadows of the 
present hour of darkness were theirs also. 
They shared their souls with one another. 
They sought no veil of concealment. In 
this way they came nearest to helping one 
another. 

{t was to such friends that Christ drew 
near. Honest seekers after truth may thus 
find truth together. Friendship is sanctified 
when something is sought which is even 
greater than friendship, even that divine 
heart of all things which is the stay and the 
source of all friendship. Jesus Christ, in 
recognising their friendship, taught that a 
simple and true-hearted attachment, which 
has other aims than mere egotistic satisfac- 
tion, can exercise an ennobling influence. 
To be united in the pursuit of truth tends to 
strengthen affection. Where such attach- 
ments are, Christ is not far off. 

But this friendship was not the only one our 
Lord recognised. There was another friend- 
ship which we must have noticed among the 
disciples. Peter and John had just those 
points of resemblance and of difference 
which so often become the bonds of friend- 
ship. ‘There was a measure of vehemence 
in both. The impetuosity of St. Peter is 
paralleled by the eagerness of St. John. Peter 
could not endure to think of his Master 
suffering humiliation. ‘That be far from 
Thee, Lord” (Matt. xvi. 22). John could not 
endure to see his Master rejected, and would 
fain call down fire upon those who did not 
receive Him (Luke ix. 51-56). But there 
was a strain of quiet thoughtfulness about John 
which Peter lacked. Peter was the Martha 


of the apostles: John wasits Mary. Between 
them grew a special friendship. They under- 
stood one another. If a question is to be 
asked, or a remark of rapid insight to be 
expressed, they address one another naturally 
as though sure of sympathetic response (John 
xlii. 24 and xxi. 7). 

Jesus Christ recognised this friendship 
also. It is characteristic of Peter that his 
first question after his forgiveness and restora- 
tion was a question respecting John, “ Lord, 
what shallthis mando?” The reply sounds 
hard. It sounds as though our Lord would 
check the warmth of this attachment. 
“ What is that to thee? follow thou me.” 

In weighing this reply, something must be 
allowed for Peter’s mental balance at the 
moment, and what it required. He had been 
relieved from the tension of those days of 
anxiety and suspense. With the sense of relief, 
he a little lost his self-control, and, like a man 
from whom a great weight has fallen, he was 
tempted to speak for the sake of speaking, 
and to speak without full reflection. His 
eye rested on his friend, and he burst out 
with the question, “ What shall this man 
do?” At such moments decisiveness of 
manner and language is helpful in restoring 
the half lost balance of the mind. Christ, 
therefore, recalls Peter to himself by remind- 
ing him that there are matters which it is not 
for him to know. 

And yet, when we allow our Lord’s reply 
further thought, we begin to realise how 
fully it met the question of Peter’s heart. 
For it meant this: “Your friend is in my 


hands. I may have a will concerning him 
and his future. You may surely trust him 
to me. Do your work, and believe that I 


have charge of what you hold so dear.” 
Thus with rebuke there mingles reassurance. 
The answer, which the heart of Peter asked 
for, is given. He may trust that all will be 
well with his friend, though he may not 
know what future is in store for him. 

It is God’s way to ask us to trust not only 
ourselves, but what is far harder, our friends 
in His keeping. And this, for a simple 
reason—viz., that we may realise that how- 
ever strong our love for our friends may be, 
the divine love is more. If we realise the 
depth and intensity, the wisdom and per- 
sistency of the love of God, we shall recognise 
that our questions, and at times, even our 
prayers, on their behalf, are only exhibitions of 
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the nakedness of our faith. God has His way 
and His work with every human soul. That 
way is wise. That work is good. A love 
greater than ours presides over it all. The 
more completely we understand this, the 
fewer will our questions be. When faith is 
perfect, at that day we shall ask Him nothing. 
St. Peter learned a stronger trust as time 
went on. He could urge it upon his fellow 
Christians. It was not necessary to know 
everything and to see everything. It was 
only needful to rely on the unseen Christ 
and His love. ‘ Whom, having not seen, 
ye love ; in whom, though now ye see Him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory” The man who 
wrote thus is far removed from the man who 
asked, “ What shall this man do?” But 
though far removed from his former self, he 
is none the less firmly and constantly 
attached to his friend. Faith gives sanctity 
and security to friendship. 

ii. Christ recognises the active and con- 
templative life. He makes manifest Himself 
to those who are meditating and to those 
who are working. 

1. He showed Himself to those who were 
working. On the _ sea-shore, where the 
disciples were toiling at their old trade of 
fishing, He appeared to them. There is 
nothing incompatible in toil with a divine 
revelation. Jeremiah found the word of the 
Lord in the potter’s house, while the potter 
wrought his work upon the wheel. Christ in 
His earlier ministry appeared to the fisher- 
men on the Lake of Galilee. It may have 
been a faithless despair which led Peter to 
resume his old trade ; but there was nothing 
in the trade itself to hinder the vision of 
Christ. We often complain that work ex- 


cludes us from the calm light of heaven. Ah! 
it is not work, but worldliness which shuts out 
Christ. Work wherever God has called us is 
a blessed thing, and in the doing of it we 
may meet our Lord. 

2. He showed Himself to those who were 
plunged in thought. While Mary was re- 
volving the problem which perplexed her in 
the graveyard, Christ appeared to her; while 
the two were exchanging their thoughts and 
meditating upon all that had happened in 
Jerusalem, Jesus Himself drew near. 

He thus sanctions the two aspects of life. 
Life, which has no contemplation, no leisure 
for quiet meditation, is so far incomplete. 
Life, which is cut off from activity, is life 
which misses much teaching. It is best 
when both are combined—when he who 
works can pray, and he who prays can work 
also ; it is best so for the soul. Thought 
without work degenerates into theory ; work 
without thought is weariness and often profit- 
lessness. And yet when in the course of God’s 
ordaining the worker is laid aside, or, when in 
the press of thronging duties, no leisure for 
thought is left, there need be no room orreason 
for despair. Such are not forsakers of Christ. 
The urgent duties may be bright with the light 
and joy of heaven; and the lonely chamber 
of the invalid may be the home of Christ. 

Thus does the risen Lord show us that all 
sorts and conditions of life are within His 
care and His ken. The recognitions of His 
presence may be seldom ; the moments when 
we can rejoice in the light of His countenance 
may be rare; but the conviction of His 
presence may be a perpetual strength, and 
the knowledge of His love a sustaining force 
in every task and trial which we may be 
called upon to encounter. 
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! 
' CHAPTER XXI 


ND now it was winter. A special 
licence had given Colonel Jacob 
his wife before the Flemings had 
become used to the engagement. 


Katherine was high in favour with her 
mother and new father. 


**She shall not suffer for giving up the 
property,” Colonel Jacob said to himself. 
“When I make my will we shall see. Good, 
unselfish girl, she shall not suffer.” 

His bridesmaid’s present to Katherine 
was a cheque for £100. Katherine put it 
in the bank against a rainy day. 
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THE GODS ARRIVE 


There were other changes at Great Low- 
lands besides Mrs. Fleming’s absence. ‘The 
new cowman and his wife were at Milkmaid 
Cottage ; and Martha was in Peggy’s cottage. 
She had not accepted Katherine’s offer of a 
home with her. 

“No, no, missie; when Mr. Right come 
you'll be off at a gallop, and then the old 
woman do be turned out. They little fat 
angels o’ Jacobses doesn’t grow on every 
gooseberry bush. I'll take a good offer when 
I gets en. The little shanty will cover my 
old bones as long as they be above ground ; 
and though the bit o’ chairs and tables be 
old truck, they be sound, and will wear my 
time. I’ve gotten Collop’s bed what he died 
on ; and [’ll put en in the lean-to, where the 
poor lass had used to store her firewood. 
’Twill make me a good bedroom, warm in 
winter with the kitchen neighbourable. 
Lawks! think o’ me with a parly and best 
bedroom like a lady in the land!” 

“ But it’s a pity to keep the bedroom 
empty, Martha. You would sleep more 
comfortably there.” 

“ Oh, go along, missie! You shames me 
with such proud ways, as the old woman 
wouldn’t give way to, no, not if ’twas ever 
so. Lawks! I couldn’t sleep comfortable 
on any bed but Collop’s. When I wakes o’ 
nights I lays thinking of he, and I sees his 
poor old head on the piller, and him dying 
as quiet as a mouse, and it do cheer me 
tarrible well, and be company for me. And 
there’s Moses ; ’twould never do to learn him 
dainty ways in a proud room. He’ll bide 
along o’ I in the lean-to as a dog should.” 

So Martha had gone into Peggy’s cottage ; 
and Katherine was alone at Great Lowlands 
with Tom. She was too busy to be dull, 
but at odd hours she missed the women, 
Peggy, and her mother, and Martha. They 
had been more to her than she had known, 
giving the fellowship that confirms the 
modern woman in her _ independence. 
Katherine, thrown on Tom for society, began 
to distrust her self-sufficingness. 

She had attained her goal, she was undis- 
puted head of Great Lowlands, and the goal 
was only the picturesque entrance to a 
wilderness where the springs were waters of 
Marah. 

No one guessed that she looked on her 
stay at the farm as the forty years in the 
desert that divided her from the promised 
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land. Mrs. Fleming thought the girl was 
gaining her heart’s desire; Mark, that she 
was enjoying the fat of the land; Tom, that 
she wished for rule. Tom and she were 
working together now ; he the little wheel of 
the bicycle, she making the great revolutions 
in management. Katherine could not move 
away from their linked interests. Out of 
doors they were good comrades, but in the 
winter evenings they went different ways. 
Katherine sat with knit brows making up 
accounts or puzzling out schemes of drainage 
and tillage. Tom was left to amuse himself, 
and he sank naturally to his own level, 
lounging away his leisure at The Three 
Soldiers. 

It was the same thing over again. 
Katherine forged ahead, absorbed in her 
plans, and left Tom to amuse himself. 
Amusement was not in her scheme of life. 
When she cast in her lot with Tom she 
had renounced the pomps and vanities of 
pleasure. 

After that family discussion she had bent 
her will to moulding a future that should not 
bear the stamp of Franklin’s influence. She 
would show Tom that she loved others 
beside herself. She would keep that promise 
made to Peggy as if Tom was the only figure 
in her world. She made her resolve quietly 
and did not strive or cry. ‘Two years ago 
she had fought with all her strength against 
a lesser sacrifice. To-day she put away 
from her life and the joy of life, and no one 
knew what she had done. Sut the soft 
gladness died from her face and pain lurked 
in the weary eyes. 

Franklin wrote regularly to her. His 
plans were very uncertain. He would have 
withdrawn from that colonial appointment, 
but he hesitated to change his mind a third 
time. He waited the decision of the com- 
mittee, secure in the thought of Katherine’s 
love. 

His own love glorified his outlook. 
Through the winter days life blazed with 
warmth and light. Foggy London, the 
Labour world, groaning and travailing in pain, 
were swept out of his consciousness. One 
thing only was real, the picture of Katherine 
kneeling on the hearth warming herself at 
the fire he had lighted for her. Outwardly 
he was still quiet and reserved, but there 
was a snap and sparkle in his eye that 
signalled an awakening. 
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‘* Wedding-rings in the smoke” 


Coming into his rooms one night he 
showed plainly the new man in him. The 
old eagerness was in his face, but it poised 
lightly, not heavily as before. The old 
stoop was gone. He held himself straight, 
a man in sight of his goal. The air of 
youth had not been supplied by his tailor. 
His clothes were shabby ; they had belonged 
to bent shoulders and heavy thought. They 
were not clothes for this man, with whom 
the world went very well. The eager youth- 
fulness should be tricked out bravely, silver 
buckle and silken hose, scarlet doublet, a 
plumed hat for love’s cavalier. 

Franklin threw himself into his favourite 
chair, lit his pipe, stretched out his legs, 
leaned his head back, and sent his thoughts 
to Katherine. His eyes were gay, watching 
the rings of smoke he puffed into the air. 
They were wedding-rings of course. Ah! if 
she sat here beside him, close, so that his 
hand could touch her, he would be the 
happiest man in the wide world! Howhad 
those humdrum days in the old bookshop 


ever contented him! Peace and _ leisure 
forsooth! A man would get enough of 
those in the grave. Books! Had books 


ever taught him as much as he had learned 
from one look into Katherine’s eyes? Love 


was the only culture. Had 
the finest book he had held 
in his hand ever given him 
the thrill that trembled in 
certain little fingers he 
knew? And was there any 
reason why a man should 
divorce himself from his 
reading because he took 
unto himself a wife? His 
thoughts lingered about 
the confused picture he had 
seen of Collop’s cottage that 
was yet his old home, and 
Katherine sitting with the 
child in her arms while he 
read Keatstoher. Unfortu- 
nately that first edition was 
gone. But what matter? 


‘‘ There should be for her all 
soft delight 
That shadowy thought 
could win ; 
A bright torch, and a case- 
ment ope at night 
To let the warm Love in.” 


Yes, that first edition had been offered up 
on the altar of the Labour agitation. Well, 
well; he could not grudge arything to the 
movement that had given him Katherine. 
The very first time he had met her was on a 
Labour platform. The clever little face had 
pleased him. He had asked who she was. 
But that could not have been the reason of 
his friendship for that uncertain quantity, 
Mark Fleming ? 

Franklin blustered at this impeachment 
of his motive, and threw back his head, and 
laughed self-consciously because he saw its 
truth. 

It was she who had taken him to Goodge 
Street from the very first, and he had never 
suspected it. He might have known it 
before. There was one night he stopped 
an hour talking to Mark. She was asleep 
at the window, and he couldn’t go away till 
he had seen her. face and heard her voice. 
He had guarded his heart by a prickly criti- 
cism of her. How could he have been so 
hard on the child? Of course she was 
emotional, and over-enthusiastic. Emotion 
and enthusiasm were trailing vines gracing 
the strong nature whose roots were deep. 
And of course she hadn’t ability enough to 
write that “ History of the Labour Move- 
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”” But who wanted a woman to be all 
intellect? It was enough if she was all 
tenderness. Still, if the child had not been 
an intellectual woman, she wouldn’t have 
given her love to a dusty, crusty old bachelor, 
with nothing about him to catch a woman’s 
eye. She was a clever little thing to have 
bombarded his heart and taken it. Ah well, 
some day they would write the History 
together. He could supply the knowledge 
and judgment, and she would give it form 
and structure. What was it she had said one 
night? “I will make you recognise my 
power.” And the little witch had done it! 
He was her vassal, owning her supreme 
in her realm of womanhood. What a mar- 
riage theirs would be! No mere humdrum 
existence, thank goodness! She couldn’t 
bore him. Use would not blunt nor 
custom stale her infinite variety. She had 
too much individuality, 
too many pointed opin- 
ions of her own meekly 
to accept his views. No, 
he would never tame his 
shrew. But he didn’t 
want to tame her. The 
conventional woman was 
intolerable, an india- 
rubber doll pliable to 
her husband’s will, that 
squeaked as _ he listed. 
Give him a woman of 
force, and ambition, and 
self-guidance. Kather- 
ine was his ideal : 


ment.” 


“A rosebud set with little 
wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air 
could make her.”’ 


The image allured 
him. He longed to 
pluck his rosebud and 
to wear it. 

His thoughts were in- 
terrupted by the post- 
man. The letter carried 
his appointment as secre- 
tary to the Labour Or- 
ganisation in the West 
Indies. He must be 
ready to leave England 
in a fortnight. 

He looked up from 





the letter with a face suddenly grave. 
That was sooner than he had expected. 
Would she consent to an immediate mar- 
riage ? 

He would take the first train to Plimpton 
in the morning and talk it over with her. 
A fortnight! It scarcely gave her time to 
buy an outfit. And they were not even 
engaged! He puffed his last smoke ring 
into the air, and with sober face watched it 
as it floated away and faded overhead. 

While Franklin was seeing wedding-rings 
in the smoke, Katherine was sitting over the 
fire in the breakfast-room at home. She 
could not go on with her work. The night 
was stormy, the howl of the wind got en her 
nerves. The rain pattered on the window ; 
she could imagine it swathing the darkness, 
wrapping and clinging to the night. That 
gust shook the house ; it must have torn the 


‘* Tom was asleep where they had left him" 
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thin film of the rain into tatters. But it 
was warm and cosy in the room, too warm 
in fact. 

She opened the door, and the current of 
air admitted also a smell of coffee from the 
kitchen. The servants were having supper. 

She went back to the fire, and the coffee 
took her thoughts to the night of Peggy’s 
death, when she had made coffee for Tom. 
The resolutions of that night had been 
carried out to the letter, but not in the 
spirit in which she had made them. Tom 
was sharing the work on the farm, but she 
was not any nearer to him than she had 
been before. She knew nothing of his inner 
life. She did not even know if it was 
remorse or grief that saddened his face and 
kept him gloomy. He went often to the 
churchyard to see to the evergreens he had 
planted round Peggy’s grave, but he had 
never spoken her name to Katherine. She 
knew him no better than she had known 
him when she lived in London. She con- 
fessed that she had left undone the things 
she ought to have done. Katherine scourged 
herself. Was she never to get away from 
this old self? She had plucked out her 
right eye and cut off her right arm to save 
her brother, and then had gone her way 
satisfied with her mutilation, leaving him to 
save himself. 

Her heart withered. She had clothed her 
nakedness with a poisoned garment in place 
of that “ best robe.” 

“Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” she cried in self-abasement 
and misery. 

The rain beat thé glass with its scourge 
of small cords; the wind blew gusty blasts 
among the gables. She sat shivering by the 
fire. 

Suddenly the storm was inside; the lamp 
flamed up; a rushing mighty wind filled all 
the house; the rain lashed the carpet; the 
fire leaped in the grate. Katherine sprang 
to her feet. The French window had swung 
wide. A wind-battered figure was driven in 
from the garden. 

Katherine closed the window, drew down 
the shawl Martha held about her head, and 
kissed her heartily. 

“ You bad old thing! Do you know you 
frightened me, stealing through the window 
like a ghost? And you are wet through! 
Come to the fire this instant! ” 


‘* Hush, hush, missie !” Martha. said in a 
breathless whisper. “I wants you, and I 
doesn’t want the serving-maids to know as I 
do be come. Put on your hat, duckie, and 
come along o’ the old woman.” 

“Ts Moses ill again ?” 

“ Moses? Lawks! the dear lamb be 
sleeping and dreaming of angel Jacobses. 
No, missie, ’tis Mr. Tom. He do be drink- 
ing and carrying on at The Three Sojers. 
Sarah from Milkmaid Cottage come begging 
me to go along o’ she to the pub to fetch 
Jim. Mr. Tom takes en off o’ nights, and 
the young woman was a-fright to bide alone 
in the storm. So I goes with she to The 
Three Sojers, and me gets Jim, and I starts 
he off with his wife. Then I goes back 
for Mr. Tom, but not a button will he 
budge.” 

Katherine was already in the hall putting 
on her cloak. Her mouth was hard, her eyes 
glittered in sockets grown hollow. 

She came back into the room drawing on 


her hood: ‘Come, Martha!” she said 
brusquely, and the two stepped out into the 
night. 


They crossed the lawn and found the gate. 
The road was dark, and there were no lamps. 
They stumbled along, the wind in their 
faces, the rain beating them back with its 
stinging cord. ‘Their clothes twisted round 
them. Martha tottered though she kept on 
sturdily. Katherine put her arm in hers, 
and they fought the storm together. They 
passed the churchyard, where the wind 
howled among the poplars ; the trees creaked 
and groaned, bending down to the ranks of 
white tombstones. 

» “Glory be to goodness! there ain’t one 
o’ they ghostes would be getting out 0’ 
their warm graves on such a night ! ” Martha 
muttered. ‘“ And if they did the wind would 
tear their poor thin bodies all to shreds 
before ever we could be seeing ’em. Are 
you afrighted, missie ? ” 

“No,” Katherine gasped. 
get on. Think of Tom!” 

They crossed the green, their feet splash- 
ing into the pools that had gathered there. 
A pitchy darkness swathed everything. The 
light in the inn was the one wakeful eye in 
all the village. 

As they came near to the house they*heard 
jesting and laughing. Martha put her face 
to the window and looked through a chink 


“ But we must 
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in the shutter. Then she 
Katherine to look in. 

Through the wreaths of tobacco smoke 
she could scarcely distinguish the faces under 
the chimney-piece. It was a wide, old- 
fashioned one, jutting out into the room, 
framing the hearth on which a heap of logs 
crackled. A settle was ranged on either 
side, and before each was a narrow long 
table, on which the men had put their mugs 
of beer. Tom was asleep, his head on the 
table. Half a dozen men were on the settles 
by the fire, 

Katherine stood straight. 

‘Stay here, Martha,” she commanded. 

She went to the door, turned the handle 
and stepped inside. The tobacco reek made 
her fall back an instant, and the men saw a 
white face thrown sharply against the back- 
ground of night and storm. She closed the 
door. They recognised her as she came 
forward. 

Every eye dropped before her glance. 
One after another thé men shuffled out of 
their seats and slunk to the door, swept 
like dust before the besom of her pre- 
sence. 

When the room was cleared she woke 
Tom and helped him to his feet. The 
landlord watched her from the safe distance 
of the bar. She called Martha to help her, 
and Tom stumbling between them, they 
went out into the storm. 

As they left the house a knot of shadow 
broke up, and the men slunk back into The 
Three Soldiers to finish their pipes in com- 
fort. 

Martha and Katherine did not speak. In 
that high wind it took all their strength to 
drag Tom along. He was a mere log on 
their hands, a log gravitating constantly to 
earth. Half-lifting, half-pushing him, stop- 
ping every minute they made their way 
across the green. 

At the churchyard gate Martha stopped 
breathless. “I doubt we'll never get he 
home,” she gasped. 

Katherine’s breath was all gone. “O 
Martha! what shall we do with him? ” 

Tom tugged at their arms, muttering 
sleepily. 

“ Bear up. duckie,” said Martha. “ We 
mun put en in churchyard and leave en 
there. There be nothing like water to 
weaken liquor, and that be plentiful ; and if 


signed to 


Mr. Tom do want sperrits he can dig ’em 
up like turnips.” 

“OQ Martha, no! We can’t leave him 
there all night. It would be too cruel.” 

“ Lord love you! He’ll not know as he 
ain’t sound a-bed,” Martha chuckled. “ Ay, 
if he do come to harm ’tis ordained, and ’tis 
not for we to balk Them above. But, lawks! 
he’ll not take no harm. Fools and dead 
men be long lived. Come, duckie, my old 
bones do break wi’ lugging en. Best leave 
he in the graveyard where the dead be dumb 
and not on common where the geese do 
cackle all day long.” 

Katherine saw that they could not carry 
Tom to Great Lowlands. The rain had 
stopped, but the wind tore round them, 
lifting them from their feet. 

Tom himself was more than half asleep, 
and did not help them. 

‘We shall have to leave him,” Katherine 
sighed. “But let us get him into the 
porch.” 

The wind filled the porch and made it a 
cave of ice. Feeling on the church door 
Katherine found the key in the lock. 

“‘ Now, thank the saints that do temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb, and do make parson 
a forgetful man,” Martha whispered as they 
came inside. 

The church was dark as midnight, and 
very cold, but it was a shelter from the 
storm. Tom fell asleep the moment his 
head touched the matting. 

Martha sighed with relief as she heard his 
loud breathing. 

‘Now then, duckie, he do be safe; we 
mun leave he to hisself, and pray heaven he 
come to a better man.” 

Katherine followed her to the door, and 
down the path to the gate. 

‘“‘ My poor bones be all of a shake,” said 
Martha. “I'll get away to my bed as fast 
as I can.” 

“Come back with me and sleep at the 
house to-night,” said Katherine. 

“Lor, no, missie! Whatever would Moses 
say if he knowed mother had left he a whole 
night by hisself ?” 

She hobbled away cheerfully, and Kathe- 
rine went slowly home, battling with storm 
and shame and remorse. 

She sent the servants to bed, but she 
could not go herself when Tom was lying 
helpless in the church, 
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She went softly from the house and took 
her way to the church. She carried a candle 
and matches. Tom was asleep where they 
had left him. 

The candle threw long shadows about the 
aisle where he lay. The pillars loomed out 
of the darkness, stony forms guarding the 
dark spaces in the church. In one of the 
alcoves was the tomb of a crusader—a 
Fleming who had lost his life in the Holy 
War. Katherine could see the face carved 
white against the shadow. She took her 
candle and walked to the end of the church. 
The light struck the crossed hilt of the 
sword on the tomb. “ The cross is mightier 
than the sword ” Katherine whispered, with 
a swift thought of One, the greatest among 
all, who had conquered by love. 

Standing there she vowed herself to a 
crusade for Tom’s soul, and the vow was 
touched by a new humility. Holding the 
candle high she stood a moment on the 
chancel steps before the altar. As the light 
streamed round, the darkness fell like tattered 
banners about the girl’s lonely figure. 

The angels in the stained glass dimly 
peopled the space above her. 


CHAPTER XXII 


“Ir you could give me any reason for your 
refusal,” said Franklin. 

Katherine shook her head. 

“ And this is your last word ?” he said. 

She looked at him and could not speak. 
Why did he torture her so? Why did he 
stand there probing her heart for reasons, 
when she had told him definitely that she 
could not marry him? She would not tell 
him that she was sacrificing her happiness 
for Tom’s sake. Her left hand should not 
know the deeds of the right hand. 

The pain in her eyes must have betrayed 
her love to any man. But Franklin was 
blind—stunned by the unexpectedness of his 
repulse. 

*‘ Yet you made me think that you cared 
for me?” 

There was a tone in his voice that fright- 
ened her. She stood dumbly fighting with 
the knots in her throat. 

He bent his eyes on her where she stood 
by the table, the only sign of her agitation 
the fingers that did not cease twisting the 
fringe of the cloth. She looked slight and 


frail—he could have swept her down with a 
wave of his hand—and yet he had not been 
able to move her. 

With a strong calm she had heard all he 
had to say, and she had not stirred from her 
first word. She could not marry him. 

His thoughts flew near and far to find a 
reason for her refusal. Had he mistaken 
her feeling for him? That was not possible. 
She had all but put it into words. He 
remembered the beseeching face in the rail- 
way carriage, the piteous eyes, the soft 
shrinking glance, the entreating hands. 
He was not mistaken. She had loved him 
then. She had not repulsed him when he 
had shown his love for her that day in the 
churchyard. And now when, confident and 
glad, he had come to claim his wife she had 
met him coldly, and as coldly refused him. 

He could not find a key to her heart! 
There was no casement open to let the warm 
love in. This girl with the rigid face was 
not the Katherine who had loved him. He 
looked at her until her attitude recalled to 
him the Katherine of Goodge Street, who 
stood in that self-same attitude defying him. 
Their voices sounded again. 

“ Anything is worth doing that gives power,” 
she was saying. 

“ And what will you do with your power 
when you get it ?” 

“‘ T will make you recognise it.” 

*‘T think you would not be so cruel,” he 
had laughed. 

He laughed again now, very bitterly. His 
thoughts had lighted on a reason for his 
repulse. In a flash he saw her motive. 

She had known of his opposition to her 
work, and she had set herself heartlessly to 
triumph over him. 

Her purpose was clear in the red light of 
his bitter disappointment—she had meant to 
bring him to her feet. Anything was worth 
doing that gave power. It would even be 
worth while to break a man’s heart. 

His anger gathered with the swiftness of 
thunder-clouds. Eyes and brow were dark 
with storm. He had been so certain of her 
love . . . . and she had fooled him all the 
time. He recollected the flash in her eyes 
the day he had told her he had always 
recognised her power. 

He could not trust himself to speak to 
her. He would not even look a last look. 
His love was dead and he stood beside her 
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grave. The flowers there were red with the 
red deed she had done. She had murdered 
love and faith and hope—life itself. 

He would not see the piteous grief in 
Katherine’s eyes. His silence was a gulf 
between them. She could not pass it 
to go to him. He would not come to 
her. She fought with the knots in her 
throat. They twisted themselves tighter and 
tighter, they pressed on her veins, strangling 
her. And yet she would not yield to the 
wish to explain her refusal. The night in 
the church had been the vigil she had kept 
before putting on her armour. Armed, she 
was proof against love’s shafts. But his 
silence was the chill of death under her 
mail. If he would only speak to her, give a 
voice to the charged clouds. A thunder peal 
would be less awful than this stillness. 
“ Won’t you forgive me?” she faltered. 

Franklin turned to her then. But he 
only saw a woman conscious that she was 
discovered. Pity struggled with anger. He 
pitied her shame, her baseness that had set 
itself to conquer at any cost. What did it 
matter that human hearts were crushed 
under the wheels of her triumphal car? It 
was the woman’s instinct. She could hardly 
be blamed for it. He smiled bitterly. No 
woman would ever come into his life again ; 
he would never again play mouse to any 
feminine cat. 

He took up his hat and moved to the 
door. 

“ You are not going?” 

Her voice was a cord, drawing him back 
against his will. He stopped. ‘ Yes, I am 
going.” 

She stepped towards him, holding out a 
trembling hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Franklin, don’t go. 
let you go.” 

The very words and gesture she had used 
before! ‘ How many times has she rehearsed 
them ?” he asked angrily. 

His look fenced him about with spikes. 
They stopped her approach. 

“You are angry with me,” she panted. 
* But—I can’t—I didn’t mean r 

“ What didn’t you mean?” he said, more 
gently.. Her broken voice pleaded for her. 

‘‘] didn’t mean to vex you,” she gasped. 
“I can’t marry you, but si 

“Tf that is all you have to say 

He controlled himself. After all, she was 


I can’t 








” 





the only woman he had ever loved. And 
she was not altogether shameless. 

“You must let me go now,” he said 
quietly. ‘“ Nothing that you can say would 
excuse you. You set yourself to gain my 
love, and, having won it, you 9 

He could not finish the sentence. 

‘“T know, I know,” Katherine sobbed. 
‘But I can’t bear you to misunderstand. 
Let me tell you why I——_” 

“Tt is no use to explain. 
only too well.” 

She was left alone. Her impulse to explain 
had come too late. Her stricken eyes were on 
the door he had closed between them It was 
the coffin-lid beneath which life lay dead. 

Feeling came tardily back. He had gone, 
angry with her, misunderstanding her, judging 
harshly. Yet she was alive. She could think, 
even take up the burdens of the day. She 
went into the farmyard and gave directions 
to the men waiting for their orders. 

Something necded attention in the home 
meadows. She walked on. The red fields 
were furrowed and scarred by the plough. 
In the distance a faint haze showed the 
springing corn. 

She walked on, and the devil came to her, 
tempting her. 

To what purpose was this waste of strength 
and love and devotion? Was she to break 
the vase of love for the anointing of life’s 
fool, when the king himself knelt for the 
consecrating oil ? 

Why should she remain on the farm for 
Tom’s sake? Sacrifice was not always a 
noble thing; and Tom was not worthy of 
her sacrifice. He was not only going to 
ruin himself; he was leading others with 
him. Jim had been a sober and respectable 
man till he came under Tom’s influence. 
And she had brought him to Great Lowlands 
to be led astray. 

Katherine stopped in her walk. A sharp 
pain thrust through the heavy pain of her 
love. It was she who was responsible for 
the marriage of Jim and Sarah, and already 
the shadow of Tom had darkened the new 
household. She could not escape from her 
responsibility here. It was her duty to stay 
if only to guard the happiness of Jim and 
Sarah. And last night she had vowed to 
help Tom to a better life. She had soon 
forgotten her vows. ‘There was no way out 
of the wilderness. 
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Great Lowlands was more like a wilder- 
ness to-day in its winter bareness than it 
had been three months ago. The only 
patch of green was down in a hollow where 
the young pines were growing. 

She had herself planted them when she 
first came to the farm. Peggy had asked 
scoffingly for whom she was planting them, 
as she would be dead before they were fully 
grown. They had laughed together over her 
classic answer: “I plant for the immortal 
gods.” 

The thought was a good one. It set 
Katherine’s mind footing it to a merry 
fluting, though the dead lay in her house 
of life. She would bury her dead out of 
her sight, and in the wilderness she would 
plant human trees ; she would build a temple 
for the immortals. 

She came out of the meadows and took 
the road to Martha’s cottage. The old 
woman was none the worse for her struggle 
with wind and storm. In her favourite 
sprigged print, with her cap newly frilled, 





“Oh, Mr. Franklin, don’t go, I can’t let you” 


she stood ona step-ladder fastening a curtain. 
She looked down as Katherine came in. 

*¢ Sit down, duckie, there’s Moses pleased 
as pleased to see you.” 

Katherine lifted the dog on to her knee, 
holding up her chin to avoid his kisses. 

‘“‘ Was he pleased to see you last night?” 
she asked. 

‘That he were, little heart! He were 
just a-frighted to be by hisself, and he were 
shivering under Collop’s bed when I comed 
in. Mother had to coax he out and cuddle 
he in wi’ her under the blankets. And Mr. 
Tom, he do seem the better o’ a night in 
church, more mild and open-like.” 

“ Have you scen him to-day?” Katherine 
asked. 

* Ay, I seed en. And I spoke he fair 
and sound, and telled en ’twere ill fouling 
his own nest, not to speak o’ scandalising 
the dead. He answered back, shamed like, 
’twas the last time he’d be forgetting himself 
that way, and he’d never go nigh The 
Three Sojers again. ‘ Kit’s a brick,’ says 
he. ‘She sat i’ cold church wi’ 
me all night. T’ll not disgrace her 
no more,’ says he. Ay, duckie, I 
thought that would please you. 
Your face be long as a garden- 
rake to-day.” 

‘“‘T wish I could be cheerful like 
you, Martha,” said Katherine, 
flushing. ‘Don’t you miss poor 
old Collop ?” 

“Miss my old man? Lord love 
you, no!” Martha laughed. “I 
hasn’t losted he yet, so how should 
I be missing en?” 

“But, Martha ” 

“Oh, lawks, yes! I know he 
be well covered up in churchyard, 
duckie ; not lost but gone before, 
as the stone says; but I has en 





still. And where two do love 
true, not even death can part 
en.” 

* But life parts them,” said 


Katherine sadly. 

Martha shook her head. 

* Not a bit on’t. When aman 
and a maid do love, they will come 
together even through fire and 
flood. There be nothing can 
part ’em, for they was formed each 
for other.” 
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“But many who love each other never 
marry,” said Katherine. 

“ Lawks, duckie, that ain’t love! When 
two loves true, there be enough strength in 
’em to make sun and moon and stars get 
out o’ their way, so they meets. And what 
God jines together, there nothing be can 
sunder.” 

“TI wish I could believe that,” said 
Katherine, her brows knitted over the pain 
in her eyes. 

Martha darted a sharp look at her. 

«* And what’s come to Mr. Right that he 
do leave you hanging your head like a 
chicken wi’ the pip, duckie ? ” 

“Who is Mr. Right?” said Katherine, 
blushing hotly. 





et 


“ Why, that old Sober as comes along wi’ 
you, and drinks my gooseberry wine a- 
making eyes at you all the time. Oh, I 
sees what you be up to! Them that be meant 
to marry marries, though they tarries. One 
wedding breeds many; and your dear ma 
have started wi’ the angel Jacob. No, 
duckie, time be bald behind, though he 
makes a show wi’ his curls in front; and 
‘tis but right you should be wedding while 
you be young.” 

*‘T shall never leave Tom alone at Great 
Lowlands,” Katherine said. 

“Lord love your poor simple heart of a 
maid!” Martha cried. ‘ You'll be wedded 
ere Mr. Tom have lost the taste of his sweet- 
heart’s burying.” 





“TEARS OF THINGS” 


HE thirteen little red-brick alms- 
houses in Shepherd’s Hill Lane 
have the same decayed, comely, 
ruddy look as their inmates. ‘They 
were rebuilt in 1702 by some good soul 
whose name may still be deciphered on the 
medallion over the door of the seventh 
cottage. When the charity was founded by 
a worshipful knight in the reign of the 
seventh Henry, the thirteen poor women, 
“not less aged than sixty years, and of 
goodly conversation,” must have been able 
from their doorsteps to let their eyes range 
down the green slopes of Shepherd’s Hill 
into a pleasant valley watered by two con- 
verging streams, and sheltered from east 
winds and eastern marsh mists by a ridge of 
the immemorial forest. 
One side of the Lane is still bordered for 
a quarter of a mile with huge elm-trees, but 
the view of the aged bedeswomen is inter- 
cepted by a row of villas. I don’t suppose, 
however, that they feel the loss. On a 
summer evening I often go slowly down the 
Lane with my little girl, talking of the old- 
world forest, and the forgotten Henrys, and 
the old women who for four hundred long 
years have lived and died beneath these 
charitable roofs. 
As we passed a few days ago, a little 
woman, almost bent double with age, nodded 
to us from her doorway. 


“ Shall I give her a flower, father?” 

‘¢ Certainly, dear.” 

We crossed the road, and the poor soul 
turned up to us an alert pair of bright bird- 
like eyes and a pleasant wrinkled face. 
She was delighted with the flowers. She 
had always liked flowers, and though she was 
seventy-nine she liked them still. She, 
too—with a nod to the child—was once a 
bright little girl She had been twelve 
years in her cottage. Oh yes, she was a 
native of Godstoneleigh. It was only natives 
who lived in the cottages. And it was only 
old women. When she was a girl playing 
about, she remembered she used to stop and 
wonder at the old women. She, too, some- 
times gave them flowers. She never thought 
it would be her turn one day to live in the 
almshouses. ‘Things were very different 
then. But one never knew. Yes, she was 
comfortable—as happy as old folk could 
expect to be. 

She spoke cheerfully, almost gaily, I 
fancied ; but the thought of her as a girl 
giving her flowers seventy years ago, and the 
thought of all the aged dwellers in those 
homes during four-centuries, made me catch 
the child’s hand and hurry away. The 
thirteen dingy cottages seemed to reek of 
loss and tears and penury, and the depend- 
ence of disenchanted womanhood. 

G. W. Woop. 
































THE NORTH STAR 


THE dust of triumph and desire 
He shook from off his feet ; 

From thorpe to thorpe, from shire to shire, 
He roamed and found that earth was sweet. 


Content with God’s clear gift of air, 
God’s sunshine made him blessed ; 

His morning and his evening prayer 
Embowered a day, a night, of rest. 


He wandered “ lonely as a cloud,” 
But like a cloud he caught 
Sunset and dawn; he sang aloud 
For sheer delightsomeness of thought. 


Thatched hovels lost in upland vales, 
Small thorpes in leagues of corn, 
Lone sea-washed wicks, where russet sails 


Brought home the golden gleam of morn— 
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These were his quest. ‘The alehouse bench 
He made his rustic school ; 

The little lad who fished for tench 
He questioned by the sedgy pool. 


He sought the large experience 
Of lowly life which brings 

The sane and salutary sense 
Of the true ratio of things. 








One truth he learned: Whate’er our will 
And wheresoe’er we are, 

Above each roof shines, clear and still, 
One same inviolable star. 


One thing we have whate’er befall ; 
One need, whate’er we win ; 
One star in heaven shines over all, 
And one can make a heaven within. 
W. V. TayLor. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


By THE Rev. Canon KNOX LITTLE, M.A, 


HETHER or not men admire 
the special line in life taken by 
St. Francis of Assisi, whether 
they look upon him as a wise 
and forcible character, or as a more or less 
usetul but somewhat overstrained enthusiast, 
all must recognise his as a remarkable life. 
He had about him all the é/an and dash and 
thoroughness of enthusiasm, which are apt 
to be special subjects of suspicion to the 
modern English mind. He had none of 
that supreme caution and “ prudence ” which 
sometimes appear to be the only virtues 
valued in high ecclesiastical quarters in later 
days; and yet, contrary to all that the 
“ modern ” (that is, wisely self-seeking) mind 
of our times would expect, there was a 
“method in his madness ” ; he was curiously 
like the Lord Jesus Christ, not as He is 
conceived to suit the taste of a highly cul- 
tivated and enthusiastically worldly age, but 
as He was according to the testimony of 
contemporaries and eye-witnesses, as re- 
corded in the pages of the New Testament. 

“Folly” and “grotesque enthusiasm ”— 
those are the descriptive sketches often given 
of his characteristics—ought not, according 
to all true calculations of this century, to 
have been of any real power. They ought, 
by all good rights, to have shocked the 
calm and balanced views of temperate men. 
They were not the modes of thought and 
action which would commend themselves to 
the average ecclesiastic, then as now; on the 
contrary, they would be perplexing and 
annoying and confusing to such right-minded 
dignitaries ; and yet, somehow, St. Francis 
did a unique work. He revolutionised his 
age; he saved Western Christianity; he 
impressed his contemporaries in a way 
seldom, if ever, done before or since, by the 
simple force of goodness and single-hearted 
devotion. 

The life led by him was one of such com- 
plete hardship, and the strain upon him of 
mind and heart was so constant and severe, 
that that life was sure to end early, and in 
fact he was called to his rest almost 


** In mezzo del cammin di questa vita,” 


dying at the comparatively early age of forty- 
six. The close of a great life is always in- 
teresting. It is then that the main features 
of character show themselves with the greatest 
distinctness in the clearer light thrown upon 
them from the nearly approaching other 
world. 

In 1224 began those apostolic journeys 
and efforts which marked the closing days 
of his life. He was obliged to ride an ass, 
as he had no longer strength for journeys on 
foot. Wherever he went, the people as usual 
received him with increasing enthusiasm. 
He now entirely possessed their hearts, and 
there were quite outbursts of popular joy at 
his reappearance in public life again. 

It is probable that the immense success of 
his preaching stimulated him to increased 
exertion, exertion even beyond his strength, 
but he had never known to spare himself in 
anything, and it was not a lesson likely to be 
learnt now. <A great trouble came upon 
him, however, “a thorn in the flesh”; 
possibly the same which had come upon St. 
Paul. His eyesight had long been failing, 
and, with something of suddenness, it entirely 
gave way. Brother Elias was sent for. He 
urged his return to Assisi, but it was finally 
decided that they should go to Rieti, where 
there was an oculist, who, according to the 
science of the times, was believed to possess 
exceptional skill. As St. Francis’s ailments 
did not give way before the treatment used, 
it was decided to consult a famous oculist in 
Siena. At Siena very painful remedies were 
applied according to the imperfect science of 
the time, as the chief cure was cauterising 
the temples with red-hot irons. As far as 
his eyes were concerned there was some im- 
provement. During the winter there were 
no alterations of better or worse condition, 
and in the spring, after a very severe attack, 
which seemed at the time likely to be fatal, 
the little company, including Brother Elias, 
who had been sent for when St. Francis was 
very ill, moved on to Cortona. In the 
mountains, not far from the city, was the 
religious house known as the Cells, whither 
Trancis along with Brother Guido, who had 
arrived to welcome him, desired to retire. 
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The authorities of the city, however, positively 
refused to permit his departure. He was 
hindered forcibly and had to turn back from 
the gates. ‘They wished that, as he was 
evidently approaching his end, he should die 
in their city, and that they should be the 
possessors of the relics of the saint. It is 
one of those strange instances of the in- 
tense religious sense (sometimes without 
knowledge) of the Middle Ages, odd and 
grotesque in its manifestations, which it is 
difficult for us now to realise. 

St. Francis preached to a vast concourse 
in the cemetery; told them he must die at 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, but that he would 
leave Brother Guido to represent the Order 
in Cortona. The following day the citizens 
agreed to his departure. St. Francis spent 
some time at the Cells. It was a time of 
quiet, of meditation and prayer, and practical 
preparation for the end. It was now, in all 
probability, that he prepared his will, which 
really meant his final instructions to the 
Order. 

It is said that Brother Elias had had an 
intimation from the other world of Francis’s 
approaching end ; but, indeed, it needed no 
supernatural witness to make it clear to all 
men that the end was drawing on. 

A life of such intense and unremitting 
hardship had told upon a sensitive frame. 
Dropsy supervened on other things, and the 
thin spare limbs were terribly swollen. He 
at once expressed a strong desire to be 
removed to Assisi. He had a longing to be 
allowed to die near the spot so consecrated 
by the early memories of his first years, 
whether in the world or in “ religion.” 

In the journey homewards which was now 
attempted, Brother Elias, who was in com- 
mand, showed his prudence and _ ability. 
The simple way was by Perugia, but the eyes 
of all Italy were fixed upon Francis, and in 
the case of each city, if he could not live 
within their walls, they desired the prestige 
arising from the fact that, at least, there he 
might die. 

The little cavalcade had to make a long 
detour. Perhaps they went as high up as 
Fabriano, but, at any rate, we know they 
descended the mountain side to Nocera 
‘close to the narrow Val Topina. Elias sent 
on from Nocera to ask for an escort from 
Assisi, as he feared even then some effort 
being made from Perugia to hinder their 


progress. The escort was granted readily. 
Soon after this they reached Assisi, where 
St. Francis was received with that subdued 
rejoicing which was natural in those who 
loved him, but knew that they could not 
keep him for long. “The city rejoiced,” 
says his biographer, “ at the approach of the 
blessed father; every tongue praised God ; 
all were convinced that the holy man would 
die very soon.” 

Francis was received by the bishop in his 
palace. All who saw his emaciated form and 
the unmistakable marks of increasing illness, 
knew that the care he needed could not 
possibly be supplied at the Portiuncula, and 
Francis submitted to the commands of the 
bishop, and remained under his hospitable 
roof at Assisi. 

Probably the immense effort of the journey 
had been too much for the poor sufferer. 
He got rapidly worse. ‘The swelling from 
the dropsy had entirely subsided, and 
instead of it came the most terrible emacia- 
tion. To move at all required extreme 
exertion. And inevery part of his body was 
excruciating pain. If not formal martyrdom, 
it was practical martyrdom. His sufferings, 
however severe, were only the occasion for 
the constant exhibition of the sweetest and 
most sustained patience. He loved to speak 
of pain, as he had spoken of death, as a 
‘dear sister.’ In the midst of terrible 
agonies, unrelieved by the many modern 
appliances for the relief of suffering, he was 
calm and happy, asking for sacred singing, 
especially his ‘Song of the Creatures,” to 
lift his mind to higher things. 

Francis knew that the end was coming. 
His thoughts, however, were not of self, but 
of others. We form habits in life; we may 
be sure that they stick to us when we come 
to die. He had long formed a habit of 
entire self-forgetting. It stood by him now, 
by the grace of God. He desired to see 
those whom he loved one by one. He had 
a word for each, and gave them his blessing. 
Then he desired to see all the members of 
the community who were within reach. The 
scene, as recorded, is a most touching scene. 
They all knelt round; he crossed his hands, 
and his right hand rested on the head of 
Brother Elias, who knelt on the left side of 
the bed. “Whom does my hand touch?” 
he asked, for the poor blind eyes could no 
longer see. The answer came, “ Elias; it 
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touches the head of Elias.” 
the Father, ‘is well. My son, I bless thee 
in all, and for all. As it is by thy hands 
that the Most High has multiplied my 
brethren and my sons, so I bless all of them 
in thee and on thee. May God, the Lord of 
all, bless thee in heaven and earth. For 
me, I bless thee as much as and more than 
I can. May He who can do all, supply 
what I cannot do; may He remember thy 
labour and thy toil; may He hear all thy 
prayers ; and on the day of recompense may 
thy place be amongst the just.” Then 
turning to all, he said: “ Farewell, my dear 
sons, keep the fear of God, abide ever in 
Jesus Christ. Evil days drawon. Ye must 
pass through terrible trial. Blessed are they 
who shall persevere in what they have 
begun! Many will fall away through 
scandals. I go to God. Ihave served Him 
with devotion and with all my soul. Ileave 
this world in the fulness of trust. May His 
grace abide with you.” 

It is a touching scene, the parting from 
the father and the children. Still time went 
on and the last scene was deferred. Brother 
Leo, who acted as St. Francis’s confessor, 
was constantly with him. He had probably 
been chosen for that office, because of that 
sweetness and gentleness, which had made 
St. Francis speak of him always as “ God’s 
little lamb.” 

The early autumn went gliding by—that 
time which in Umbria is almost more 
beautiful, if possible, than the springtime. 
Year after year in his early youth, St. Francis 
had been moved to a rapture of delight, 
realised by his sensitive nature, by the un- 
speakable and pathetic beauty of such a 
time. No one who has not wandered on 
the hills above Thrasymene, or the heights 
above Viterbo, can have any approximate 
idea of the magic beauty of an autumn in 
middle Italy. Autumn is always a beautiful 
time, with its own special pathos, wherever 
it is. In America, the colouring there—in 
the time which they call with a real touch of 
poetry, “the Fall”—is moving and some- 
times magnificent, but often crude; in 
England, and especially in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, there is a tenderness in the colour 
of the fading leaves and the quiet landscapes 
which is calming, if sad. But no one can 
have any idea what an autumn can be, until 
he sees it in the changeful and splendid 


“ That,” said 
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woods, in the glorious and yet gentle skies, 
in the mysterious misty sunrises, and more 
misty sunsets—misty, with that soft blue 
veil which softens every angle and deprives 
all vivid colour of anything approaching the 
crude—which may be seen in Umbria. 

Francis had loved it with that keen sense 
of beauty, which he had felt about the natural 
world, and which now, by the grace of God, 
had been in him transferred to the 


“Beautiful things made new for the delight of the 
sky children.” 


But he never lost his intense sense of natural 
beauty, and his deep love for nature in Italy, 
in all her wonderful changes. And now, after 
a life of such unrelaxed and unswerving devo- 
tion to the highest ideals, his autumn days 
were travelling on in a beauty not less perfect 
than the loveliness of his beloved Umbria, 
towards their close. 

It was drawing towards the end of Septem- 
ber. Francis had appeared slightly better ; 
he, as well as all who loved him, knew per- 
fectly that the end was coming, for his weak- 
ness was so extreme. In spite of his unbend- 
ing will and marvellous spiritual power, his 
poor body—* my brother the body” as he 
called it—was scarcely capable of bearing 
any more. Indeed, looking at it as ordinary 
people may, it is astonishing that it had borne 
so much. For years and years there had 
been constant fatigue, what we should con- 
sider quite insufficient food, and pressing 
anxieties of every kind. Notwithstanding 
this, there had been the most marvellous 
energy, and an absolutely unfailing self- 
restraint and sweetness of disposition under 
all trials. It is true that he, to whom “to. 
live was Christ,’ must have had constant 
sources of joy in the extraordinary influence 
for good which he exercised, not only 
throughout Italy, but now throughout Europe. 
This vast and astonishing influence, arising. 
indeed, in some measure, from his statesman- 
like capacity, but far more from that entire 
self-forgetfulness, that love of others, that 
love of God which it is so difficult for ordi- 
nary people fully to comprehend, must have 
cost him much in many ways. However, as 
the month of September drew to a close, 
St. Francis expressed a strong desire to be 
moved to the Portiuncula from Assisi. He 
had the greatest wish to die near his beloved 
chapel, and the Bishop of Assisi, who was 
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himself starting just then on a pilgrimage to 
Monte Gargano, agreed to it. He was ina 
state of such complete weakness that he had 
to be borne slowly down the mountain on a 
litter. It was when they reached the valley 
that that touching scene occurred which has 
been commemorated in art. He asked his 
bearers to turn him towards his native city, 
and rising with an effort to a sitting posture, 
and raising his right hand, he solemnly 
blessed Assisi. 

It was soon after this that he made known 
to them his last will and testament. It was 
the last guidance that he left to the Order, 
as to the line they were to take, and the 
manner of their work in the world. It is 
quite evident from this, and from the care 
that he took in writing it, and commanding 
it to be preserved and read with the rule, 
that he was most anxious (1) that the Order 
should preserve his ideas as to holy poverty ; 
(2) that they should strictly observe Church 
order; (3) that they should respect work 
and avoid idleness. 

The publication of this will to the brethren 
was practically his last act for them. He 
made them sit round him after this, for a 
short time, and spoke to them encouraging 
and loving words, and spoke tenderly and 
kindly about Santa Chiara and the sisters of 
the Second Order, but he does not seem to 
have said anything more about the affairs of 
the Order or about any difficulties that might 
arise with regard to the rule, except that, in 
evident allusion to the efforts that had been 
made in some quarters to modify the rule of 
poverty, he is said to have observed, ‘“ Doubt- 
less there are other rules, but we must put 
the Gospel and its maxims above all the rest.” 
After this he crossed his hands as he loved 
to do, and blessed them one by one, praying 
for a blessing upon all who were far away, 
and all who should enter the Order to the 
end of time. There was another touching 
incident before his death. He had never 
been ordained to the priesthood, and could 
not therefore consecrate the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; but he sent for some bread, and 
blessed it, and broke it and gave a piece to 
each ; and they all ate it together, as a sort 
of pain béni, or memorial of the Blessed 
Sacrament. He then asked two of the 
brethren to sing him his Song of the Crea- 
tures, and again he spoke of his death in his 
usual tender language, saying, ‘‘ Welcome, 


my sister Death.” He had received the last 
sacraments, and then he gave directions as 
follows: “ As soon as you see me in my last 
extremity, lay me naked on the bare ground, 
and when I am dead, leave me so for the 
space of time that would be required for a 
man to go a mile, walking slowly.” This 
direction was carefully attended to, and it 
was felt that it arose from his constant desire 
to conform himself to the likeness of Christ 
in all things, who had hung for some time 
dead upon the cross. When his last moments 
were just approaching, one of the brethren 
expressed their sorrow at losing him, begged 
him to remember them, and prayed his for- 
giveness to them for anything that they might 
have done wrong towards him. ‘My son,” 
he replied, “ God is calling me ; I forgive my 
brethren, those present and those absent, all 
their sins and faults. I absolve them in so 
far as I have power to do so; tell them so 
and bless them in my name.” He then 
asked them to bring the book of the Gospels 
and to read to him the story of the Passion 
from the Gospel of St. John, beginning with 
the words: “Before the Passover, Jesus 
knowing that His hour was come,” &c. He 
listened attentively, then asked them to cover 
him with the hair-cloth and ashes, which 
they did,and then began to recite Psalm cxlii. : 
“I cried unto the Lord with my voice.” The 
last verse is as follows: “ Bring my soul out 
of prison, that I may give thanks unto Thy 
name, which thing if Thou wilt grant me, then 
shall the righteous resort unto my company.” 

When these words had been recited, his 
soul passed quietly away. The fifty brethren 
who were with him were kneeling round; 
the evening twilight had been gathering in. 
There is a sweet story told by St. Bonaven- 
tura, that, late as it was, a number of larks— 
birds of the light and of the morning— 
hovered around twittering, close to the roof 
of the dwelling where the saint who had so 
dearly loved the creatures had just gone to 
join the Sons of the Morning. 

St. Francis was forty-six at the time of his 
death ; it was just twenty years since he had 
begun to restore the church of St. Damian, 
and eighteen years since the first foundation 
of the Order. He died on October 4, 1226, 
or, strictly speaking, according to our reckon- 
ing, on the eve of October 3, after vespers. 
October 4 has been always in the Church’s 
calendar St. Francis’s Day. 








EXETER CATHEDRAL 


By THE Rev. WALTER JOHN EDMONDS, B.D., Canon REsIDENTIARY 
OF EXETER CATHEDRAL 


FIRST PAPER 


HE cathedral church of Exeter is a 
church “ of the old foundation.” It 
never was anything else than it is 
now. It was from the first the 

church of a bishop and canons. It was 
never the church cf an abbot and monks. 
In the library there lies, in a glass case, 
the charter of Edward the Confessor which 
records the foundation of the see. Forty 
years after the death of the Confessor the 
present building began to rise on the time- 
honoured spot which, for over a thousand 
years, has been the heart of Exeter. The 
church and the charter bear witness to an 
uninterrupted purpose. 

In outline and character generally, this 
fine church is unique. There are larger 
churches and loftier churches ; there are, as 
at Wells and Salisbury, cathedral churches 
more picturesquely situated, but nowhere is 
there a cathedral of greater originality, of 
more complete harmony, of more obvious 
and striking unity. 

“The church of Exeter,” says Dr. Free- 
man, who by the breadth of his knowledge 
was more than most men competent to say 
it, “‘ forms a class by itself.” ‘ As faras detail 
goes,” he adds, “no building of its age 
shows us the taste of that age in greater 
perfection.” 

It does not hold its high place in the 
hierarchy of churches in virtue of the area 
of ground which it covers. It does not 
rank in magnitude with the great cathedral 
of Wessex, or the greater church of Canter- 
bury, or with Lincoln, or with York. But 
in originality, in harmony, in unity, it bears 
comparison with the proudest of them all. 

Cathedrals of the first rank have their 
interior walls very variously divided and 
distributed and pierced. There is the great 
arcade, “a pillar’d shade, high over-arched.” 
That there must be; and there must needs 
be a clerestory above it. There may be or 
may not be, between these, a triforium, but 
if there is then the building may challenge 
a place in the front rank, and perhaps have 
its claim allowed. In that respect there are 


splendid churches in England to which in 
some respects Exeter “ goes less,” which are 
yet reckoned of lower rank because they lack 
this perfectness of plan. 

The distribution of the wall space is the 
test of the architect’s sense of proportion. 
Quivil, the genius of Exeter Cathedral, was 
in this respect severely tried. He had to 
work under conditions that deprived him of 
a free hand. The building which he began 
to transform was like no other that he knew. 
The Norman towers between which the long, 
unbroken roof stretches out east and west, 
compelled him to keep his roof low, or else 
they would be dwarfed. As we see them at 
this day they are not dwarfed, and yct the 
choir roof of Exeter gives a sense of loftiness 
that is not felt even at Lincoln. 

A description of Exeter Cathedral will just 
now be timely. During the past few months 
important discoveries have been made around 
it, interesting events have happened in it, 
circumstances of note, recent and remote, 
have brought it prominently before the 
public eye. It can be said of it that it has 
the mark of distinction, and distinction has 
in it sometimes the nature of a charm. 

Impressiveness is the note of Exeter 
Cathedral as the visitor sees it from without, 
and harmony is the impression that will be 
left upon him when he has seen it within. 
There is richness in many cathedrals and 
beauty in all of them, but none of them 
excels Exeter for the harmonious integrity 
that makes the visitor feel that it is one 
church from end to end, a church at unity 
in itself. 

The impressiveness of the exterior is 
chiefly produced by the aspect of venerable 
age which is presented by the west front, in 
which the sculptured screen, with its broken 
effigies of saints and kings, though later in 
time than the rest, has a large share; then 
by the marked pyramidal outline of the em- 
battled and arcaded upper works ; lastly, by 
the exceedingly beautiful figure of St. Peter 
in the gable, which, in spite of its condition 
of almost ruinous decay, the Dean and Chapter 
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have found an architect and surveyor with 
skill enough and reverence enough to pre- 
serve. The sculptured screen which catches 
the eye at the west front of the Cathedral 
has, during the past year, been the subject 
of careful examination. It contains five and 
thirty figures of apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
saints, and kings. Some of them are broken 
and others decayed. The fifth of November 
bonfires, often occurring on wet nights, have 
damaged them sadly. Year by year it is less 
and less possible to identify them, though 
courageous persons have been found to give 
them alla name. One or two figures have 
been inserted in recent times. Mr. E. B. 
Stephens, to whose genius the Wellington 
monument in St. Paul’s is due, tried a not 
unskilful hand upon the task of replacing a 
sorely decayed king or two. But nothing 
has been done, or will be, to restore these 
figures as a whole, for to do that would be 
to take five centuries out of the impressive- 
ness of the building. 

One of the chief discoveries of the past year 
has been made at this spot. On the right 
side of the north of the three western entrances 
a stone or two of a new colour shows where 
the authorities made an attempt last year to 
ascertain what lay behind this screen. 

It was found that the whole screen is a 
beautiful veil of a massive buttress built back 
upon Grandisson’s west front. Instead of 
being Grandisson’s work it covers Grandis- 
son’s work. The mouldings of that earlier 
work were laid bare, and drawings and models 
carefully made. There may have been at 
the end of the fourteenth century some 
alarm like that which at Peterborough was 
the occasion of the insertion of a massive 
porch in the central arch; beautiful, no 
doubt, but not inserted because it was 
beautiful, but made beautiful because it was 
inserted to do its duty. 

This motive was at work also at Exeter, 
and Grandisson’s work was covered, with no 
disrespect to him, but because this homage 
due to the Cathedral itself, was greater than 
that duc even to its greatest builder. It may 
be mentioned here that long, long ago, there 
was a movement of the roof westwards. 
The gable overhung the lower stories by 
some inches. Successive surveyors and 
architects employed palliatives. It is be- 
lieved that recent operations have made the 
west front permanently secure. 





There is an interesting chapel dedicated 
to St. Radegund, in the thickness of the 
great west wall, behind the screen. Bishop 
Grandisson prepared his tomb there. It is 
sometimes argued that Grandisson lengthened 
the nave, and that the whole west wall. and 
front were built in his time. Once more a 
document alters the conditions of the 
problem and decides the point. The Dean 
and Chapter possess a deed conferring upon 
them the advowson of the living of St. 
Pancras at Widecombe-in-the-Moor, a parish 
on the southern slope of Dartmoor. In this 
a stipulation is made that they shall maintain 
a memorial service for the benefit of the soul 
of Roger de Thoriz, late Dean of Exeter; 
the date of this document is 1283. It is 
agreed that the service shall be held in St. 
Radegund’s chapel. 

There is a second element in the im- 
pressiveness of which notice has been taken. 
It is produced upon the visitor who comes 
up from the Palace gate, by the southern of 
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the two Norman towers. These massive 
erections, though they balance each other so 
as to satisfy the eye from every point of view, 
are, as to details, and even as to magnitude, 
independent creations of the Norman archi- 
tect who reared them. There is nothing 
like them in any other part of the building. 
There is nothing like them in any other 
English cathedral. They are like castles, 
and it is possible that some idea of defence 
was in the mind of their builders. They 
were reared in 1112, and some nervousness 
may still have haunted the minds of Exeter 
churchmen, for only sixty-two years before, 
the see was moved from Crediton to Exeter 
because it was considered that “a safer 
defence may be had there ” than at Crediton. 
The Danes had left this panic in men’s 
minds, for they had burnt the church that 
Athelstan reared in Exeter. The apprehen- 
sion of danger often lingers long after the 
peril has passed away. 

“A safer defence can be had there.” 
This quotation is from the charter of Edward 


the Confessor. This document 

is one of the treasures of the 

library. It has the names of 
the King, of Earl Godwin, of 

Earl Harold, afterwards king, 

who fell at Hastings, of Tostig, 

of the two Archbishops, of 

Stigand, of half a dozen bishops 

and abbots, and an equal number 

of nobles and thanes. 

It recites in legal form the 
step by which the see had come 
to be placed at Exeter, and is 
full of good sense and modern 
feeling. The see had been at 
St. Germans and at Crediton, 
but population was sparse, and 
pirates had been able to devas- 
tate the churches. ‘It has been 

considered that a safer defence 
‘can be had at Exeter, and so I 
will that the see be there.” The 
Pope has been consulted and he 
approves. So the document runs, 
and it is not unreasonable to 
think, that, as defence was a 
motive when the see was moved 
to Exeter, so a haunting sense of 
danger may have shaped the 
design, and given to Exeter 
Cathedral its uniqueness; the 
strong towers that flank it north and south, 
symbolising the refuge and strength that 
so lately good men had come to Exeter to 
find. 

The northern tower is, however, usually 
seen first. A narrow thoroughfare, called 
St. Martin’s Lane, once closed by a gate, 
leads into the close from the High Street, 
and offers a view in which more of the 
Cathedral can be seen at once than from any 
other spot. 

As the visitor stands a few yards east of 
the iron gate that leads to the north porch, 
he is separated from the church by a stretch 
of green sward carefully kept, beneath which 
lie the dead of seven centuries. No memorial 
stone marks any several grave, one “ har- 
bouring shrine ” hides them and guards them. 
The Cathedral itself gives sufficient dignity 
to their resting-place. At this spot the 
aspect of the Cathedral is singularly calm 
and restful and impressive. 

The eastern end of the building retreats 
from the spectator,‘and unconsciously dis- 
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plays in helpful perspective the line of 
buttresses, the beautiful tracery of the 
windows, the projections of the chantry 
chapels, and finally the pinnacles and the 
geometrical felicities of the Lady chapel. 

There, right and left of the Norman tower, 
with its pointed window, cut right through 
the dog-toothed details of its own native 
adornments stretches the work of a series of 
builders, covering a hundred years, whose 
work can be distinguished only by an expert, 
so faithfully have they co-operated, almost 
as if they had lived and laboured in mutual 
agreement. 

Just above the battlement, at the foot of 
the window to which reference has just been 
made, and a little on one side, the mark is 
left upon the tower of the gable of a house, 
long, long ago built at right anglesto the tower. 
That was the treasurer’s house, and there, in 
the autumn of 1497, King Henry the 
Seventh was lodged, brought west by the 
rebellion connected with Perkin Warbeck. 
The rising was over, Warbeck was a prisoner, 
as indeed were a good many others. The 
impostor was reserved for other scenes, but 
minor offenders were dealt with on the spot. 
A row of sixteen trees stood before the 
treasurer’s house, and the autumn leaves 
were on them. “Eight of them were cut 
down that the King—from a fair window 
newly made—might better see the 
prisoners, who stood in order, 
bareheaded, with halters round 
their necks, and cried for mercy. 
Henry made a gracious speech 
and answered their prayer, where- 
with the people made a great 
shout, hurled away their halters 
and cried ‘ God save the King.’ ” 

Just fourteen years before, 
Richard the Third had been in 
Exeter, and there a presentiment 
came to him that Shakespeare has 
made immortal. He asked to be 
shown all the sights of the city 
and neighbourhood. 


“The Mayor in courtesy showed me 

the castle, 

And called it Rougemont—at which 
name I started, 

Decause a bard of Ireland told me 
once 

I should not live long after I saw 
Richmond.” 


The impressiveness with which we are 
dealing should have one final opportunity of 
stamping itself upon the memory. The 
Bishop’s courtesy opens his garden to 
those who wish to take advantage of it, and 
there, at the south-east angle, or rather, 
standing back from the south-east angle, the 
Lady chapel, the choir, and the south tower 
are seen together in such a blending of 
beautiful features as almost compels the 
conviction that the secret of the Cathedral 
will only be revealed to the inquirer who 
comes to that spot to ask his questions. 
The ground falls away a good deal on that 
side, just as it rises a good deal at the west 
end of the building. To preserve the level, 
therefore, the Lady chapel stands upon a 
platform and there is a loftiness and a grace 
in the aspect there presented by the church, 
which will not soon fade from the memory 
of those who have, even for a short time, 
submitted to the control of the genius loc?. 

Everywhere in the walls of this ancient 
church, in the core of the building, in the 
lower courses of masonry in the older parts, 
there are found, in abundance, stones squared 
and shaped of that red conglomerate on 
which Exeter itself stands. And yet it is 
quite certain that the Norman cathedral was 
not built of it. ‘The towers remain to bear 
witness that their “ cliff-like” masonry—it is 
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Mr. Ruskin’s epithet—was grey, or if not 
grey when the pile was reared, it was possible 
for these stones to become grey. 

This matter does not seem hitherto to 
have had much attention drawn to it. It is 
likely, however, that the church in which 
Leofric was enthroned by Edward the Con- 
fessor was red, as the old city walls are red, 
as Athelstan’s Tower is red, as all the old 
city churches are red to this day. 

But along the picturesque coast of South 
Devon, as the ‘tourist, taking advantage of 
the steamers eastward from Exmouth, or 
westward from Weymouth finds, between the 
red sandstone of Devon and the chalk of 
Dorset, there run out to the sea a series of 
beds, of which two at least caught the eye 
of the Norman builders, and gave a character 
to the cathedral which it has never lost since. 
Salcombe and Beer provided a large part of 
the material the Norman builders used, and 
when the days came that the Norman church 
was transformed into the thing of beauty 
that Quivil and Bitton and Grandisson made 
it, the marvel of the change owed nothing to 
change of material—it was out of the same 
quarries that the stones of the new work 
came. The eye of the Norman was trained 
to see in a land of lighter tints than the dull 
red of Devonshire. The Salcombe stone, as 
those familiar with it know, has a bright 
sparkle in it, and the pure white, creta- 
ceous Beer stone is ideally suited to the 
purpose of the sculptor who has thoughts 
of beauty and purity and saintliness in his 
mind. 

It so happens that a recent discovery has 
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put the aspect of the Norman church once 
more before our eyes. There is on the north 
side of the nave, at the extreme west end 
of it, a chapel called St. Edmund’s chapel. 
In an old document it is described as 
supra ossilegium. A crack in the wall above 
ground induced the Dean and Chapter early 
last year (1896), to order the spot to be 
investigated, so as to strengthen, if necessary, 
the foundations under the crack. A few 
feet below the soil the workmen came upon 
a considerable number of stones of Norman 
character ; voussoirs of arches, capitals, cor- 
bels, grotesque heads, *‘ moppings and mow- 
ings” in stone. These were all of Sal- 
combe stone, all of twelfth-century character, 
and in addition to these many others were 
seen built into the foundation walls of the 
chapel. The secret was soon discovered ; 
the Norman nave wall had been thrown 
down for the insertion, in the thirteenth 
century, of the chapel, and there the stones 
lay in the trench below almost, in the order 
in which once, in higher dignity, they had 
stood above ground. ‘The chapelas it stands 
to-day is of fourteenth-century work, but it 
was built earlier as is apparent upon careful 
examination. It was built when the new 
wine was working in the faculties of the 
thirteenth-century builders, and they toppled 
over the constructions of their predecessors 
with the light heart of men not so much 
wanting in reverence, as feeling within them 
an inexhaustible fountain of new power. 

So much, then, for the general character 
of impressiveness which is inseparable from 
Exeter Cathedral viewed from the outside. 
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By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


Or THE ADMIRATION OF FAILURE 
HAT desire of Paracelsus to be laid 


‘‘ Within some narrow grave, 
Not by itself—for that would be too proud— 
But where such graves are thickest,”’ 


reminds one of the beautiful story told 
of Lamennais. The great preacher, who 


had striven so passionately for the rights 
of the people against the corrupt tyranny of 
the Church, who, under the ban of the 
Church had suffered the loss of all things— 
a failure, one might say, if ever there was one 
—excommunicated by Rome, and _ not 
received by any kindlier Church, the martyr 
of the people, yet not as it were recognised 
by the people for whom he suffered martyr- 
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dom, made this request in dying: he would 
not have a monument, nor be in any way 
distinguished from others, but might he be 
buried among the thousands of nameless 
dead in Pére la Chaise? Let life’s acknow- 
ledged failure be lost or merged in that vast 
seeming failure of our common mortality— 
for it is in the very vastness of this apparent 
failure, the nameless graves, the rolling tide 
of humanity, breaking in monotonous roar, 
wave after wave on that stillness and dark- 
ness of the tomb; it is in this tragical fact, 
fitted to make angels weep, that the yearning 
for redemptive success strains to the point of 
prophecy and assured belief. If the failures 
of life were few, we should despair of them. 
But they are many, very many. In a great 
London cemetery or at Pere la Chaise, more 
persistently than with Gray in Stoke Poges 
churchyard, we are driven to some demand 
of a solution which cannot be set aside. 
Earth’s successes leave us, in such a situation, 
with the dreariest sense of failure. These 
distinguished names have become only names, 
hardly distinguished. How faded are these 
grouped banners ranged over the tombs of 
the soldiers! Who can tell us anything of 
this eminent judge, this poet, counted facile 
princeps of his time (that is the assertion on 
the grave of Edmund Waller, Milton’s con- 
temporary, at Beaconsfield)? What can be 
known of this famous knight and his lady, 
the long line of sons diminishing in height 
kneeling behind him, the long line of 
daughters diminishing in height kneeling 
behind her? And these are the illustrious 
among the great majority—the handful of 
human beings who lived in a civilised 
country, which does not in revolution or in 
neglect efface the records of its dead. To 
the millions of those who have lived and 
died these are as the bright stars, Sirius, 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, to the dust of the 
Milky Way. Yes, earth’s successes afford 
no consolation to an eye that ranges far. 
Human life, if it is to be justified at all, can 
only depend on counsel for the defence, who 
will take the bold course, that its meaning is 
entirely determined by its future. As a 
beginning, as a preliminary stage, something 
can be said for it. As an end, as a whole in 
itself, nothing, absolutely nothing. We may 
then begin to settle down with some hope 
and admiration on earth’s failures, the lives 
which justify themselves, not by achieving 


satisfaction here, but by frankly confessing 
that they cannot. Yes, the bad failures— 
unredeemed as they sometimes seem to us— 
may suggest a hope. The noble failures 
may move our admiration. And we may 
reach our goal in the conclusion that it is a 
narrow and ignoble success, not a noble and 
aspiring failure, that we have to dread. 

For the interpretation which hope gives 
to even the worst failures of life, I turn 
instinctively to Browning, who seems to 
have made this subject his own. The poor, 
second-rate writers that crowd the end of 
the century have little hope. They handle 
humanity and the woes of life in a way which 
points to despair. It is what George Eliot 
used to call “ vivisection, with no touch of a 
healer.” But Browning had an unconquer- 
able conviction that God, the God of hope, 
God, who is love, God, seen by faith in the 
face of Jesus Christ, is not to be foiled. He 
will take you therefore into the presence of 
the world’s most dismal failures, and raise 
his chant of irrepressible hope even there. 

Now and again you come across a man 
who has devoted his life to a discovery or 
to a branch of study which the world is 
little concerned with. He has been content 
to live in poverty and obscurity, not because 
he thinks that he can realise the end in 
view, but merely because he thinks that it 
ought to be realised. Ars longa, vita brevis. 
He has lived in the length of art, and not 
in the brevity of life. And in his patient, 
unremunerated toil, the quiet faith has 
found that not only is the knowledge he 
seeks immortal and sure of attainment, if 
not by him, then by those who come after 
him, but he also himself is immortal, and is 
in this apparently futile task of his life trying 
a prelude to a future which is not doomed 
to futility. 

Men in this mood give us a broader con- 
ception of God and the universe; they are 
the salt of the earth. Observe them and 
study them in the light of Browning’s poem, 
A Grammarian’s Funeral, one of the few 
poems of the greatest teacher of our century 
which have got almost within the reach of 
every one—almost, not quite, because I sup- 
pose there may be even readers of this page 
who are as yet ignorant of A Grammarian’s 
Funeral, but they will not be content to 
remain so if they will follow me for a 
moment longer. In the great period of the 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


revival of learning in Europe—the days of 
Erasmus, let us suppose, or of that Gerard, 
Erasmus’s father, whom Charles Reade made 
immortal in “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
—there is a laborious scholar who has 
devoted his life to the careful study of Greek 
grammar. Much depends on the minute 
understanding of Greek grammar—the right 
interpretation of the Greek Testament, for 
example. Not ambitious of broad achieve- 
ments, this scholar has aimed only at settling 
the usage of a few particles, such as the en- 
clitic ye; as he slowly dies of paralysis, 
brought on by unremitting toil, he pursues 
his work just as if he had years of life before 
him. This is his task—a small one—he 
cannot finish it; but he will carry it just as 
far as he can, and when he can go no 
farther, he will lay down his pen, and let his 
spirit rest, strong in the assurance that 
“Man has Forever ”—mankind perhaps, or 
the individual man? It matters not to him, 
for he has identified his life with the New 
Learning ; he is one of the body of scholars 
who will make Greek live again. He will be 
satisfied to live in their success ; he counts 
his life no failure, because it is incorporated 
in their success. And for himself, indifferent 
to fame, devoted to the great pursuit of his 
life—well, perhaps beyond the grave he will 
have time to consider himself, and a good 
God will speak of a “well done, good and 
faithful ”—perhaps, but he has hardly enter- 
tained that idea. 

And now here are his pupils, carrying his 
corse on their shoulders up to the top of the 
hill, that they may bury him there; the soul 
of the man who accomplished nothing has 
still an affinity with the heights. And as 
they climb they sing. He did not draw the 
circle premature, heedless of far gain, greedy 
for quick return of profits. No, with a 
grand sweep of the eye, he took in a range 
in which his brief human life, prolonged to 
the utmost, could be only the opening 
movement. He would have heaven’s success 
found, nor care about earth’s failure. Listen 
to the song of his scholars : 


‘That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it ; 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it,” 


Yes, aim at a unit, and you may hit it; 
but aim at a million, and you may fail 
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though you have attained many units, or 
even thousands. Thus, your man of the 
low aims has the world here, but as for the 
next? It is not within his project. But 
this man of the high aims has thrown him- 
self forward on God. Shall he not find 
Him? Surely. 

Now we have reached the platform on the 
hill’s top, the haunt of all the high fliers of 
the feathered race: 


‘‘ This man decided not to live, but know; 
Bury him here ; 
Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the 
storm, 
Peace let the dew send. 
Lofty designs must close in like effects: 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 


This failure, then, we shall admire when we 
are trained by our seers and poets to under- 
stand the truth, How much more the 
failure of those who, having set their hearts 
on God, and far off divine events, are in 
this world dim-eyed—dim-eyed from excess of 
distant light; and left-handed—left-handed 
from pre-occupation of the right hand in 
eternal things ! 

Let me close with a vision of the last 
things, not, I believe, hitherto put into print. 
On the shore of the invisible land souls were 
arriving ; and putting off the garments which 
they had brought with them from life, they 
were stepping on to the beach stripped and 
apparent. There had been a crowd to 
witness their departure from the shore of the 
visible ; there was also a crowd to witness 
their arrival in the invisible. But the crowd 
of valediction was singularly unlike the crowd 
of welcome. Now, the company of souls was 
great, and I found it only possible to observe 
three or four at the most. And standing 
where I did, at the meeting line of the two 
worlds, I was a witness of every detail in the 
scene, and my eye was the more riveted to 
the few instances which attracted my atten- 
tion. There was Alexander the Great, who 
left the shore of the visible with extraordinary 
acclamations. I heard all the roar of Babylon 
and the muttered applause of conquered 
nations. The farewells were such as would 
be given to a god who had visited, and was 
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now leaving, a lower world. Poets were 
chanting threnodies ; women were weeping ; 
great captains were lamenting and eyeing 
each other with dismay, like dogs when 
the leash is withdrawn. Alexander himself 
seemed not unwilling to go. The wine was 
in him. He seemed to himself on the con- 
fines of a conquered world, and a certain 
weariness of achievement had come over 
him. He passed, the earth ringing with 
the cry, “Successful.” But in the brief 
passage his trappings fell away; and for all 
the bravery of his departure from the shore 
of the visible, I saw that he had as much as 
he could do to effect even a footing on the 
invisible. The crowd that was there to 
receive him did not recognise him among 
the passengers; and when they recognised 
him, they fell back disappointed. I heard a 
long murmur to the effect that he had no 
affinities in this place, and presently I saw 
him wander along the shore disconsolate, 
his hands reached out to the distant coast 
he had left, like an exile who never can 
return. 

And almost at the same time I beheld 
Cesar, calm and debonair, embarked upon 
the ship amid the mingled tears and execra- 
tions of mankind. He, too, was willing to 
depart, having attained all that could be 
attained, as poet, historian, governor, and 
organiser of men. His coming was eagerly 
expected on the other shore, but he had the 
same difficulty as Alexander in disembarking, 
and his foot slipped as he touched the strand, 
but he did not bethink him to avert the 
omen by kissing it and claiming it as his 
motherland. With a look of high disgust 
he rose and sought for some recognisable 
face. He was singularly shrunk, and the 
multitude inquired if this was the man who 
had never been beaten in a battle, and had 
never missed his design. And I heard him 
say, with a great sigh, that he was not 
conscious of ever having won a battle, or 
attained a design; and this design least 
of all was accomplished, this battle least 
of all was won; for he had _ believed 
that by dying he would conquer life, and 
would reach at least the goal of ceasing 
to be. 

And then I observed two who set off from 
the shore of the visible with so inconsider- 
able a state that, among the crowd, I could 
hardly discern what was happening. ‘The 


one appeared to be hurled on to the deck of 
the ship with loud cries of“ Crucify Him,” 
and a little company of those who seemed 
to regret, could not so much as make their 
feeble voices heard. Little had He to lay 
aside on the passage, for of earthly vestments 
He seemed to wear none. But very wonder- 
ful was the reception that awaited Him on 
that other shore. For it appeared as if the 
whole land was moved at His coming, and 
the shout of a conqueror went before Him, 
and the adoration of a god followed after. 
On the one shore there had been nothing 
but the loud deep cry of failure, on the 
other the cry “Victory,” echoed and re- 
echoed, as if serried ranks of men caught up 
the sound, and whole circles of hills reverbe- 
rated it, and passed it on to infinite distances. 
Inthis mightyirruption of victory and success, 
I noted that a new movement began ; and 
the stamp of crucifixion seemed to become 
a passport into the invisible courts. For 
many came now to the landing-place radiant 
with a shining cross upon their brows. And 
among the rest there was one that held my 
attention until the vision faded. It was a 
soul that had wrought for years in a city 
slum. She had gone from room to room, 
and returned to her own day after day, but 
no room seemed improved; and in the 
shifting tide of misery and sin no one could 
be arrested and grasped long enough to be 
saved. And now that she put off from the 
shore of the visible, her failure was so com- 
plete that not one of those whom she had 
visited came to see her on her deathbed, 
and the world outside the slum had forgotten 
that she existed. There were no tears except 
her own, which were shed over the futility of 
her life. ‘There were no words of regret 
except her own, not unmingled with gratitude, 
the regret that she had done so little, the 
gratitude that she had been allowed to even 
try: 


“Here, in the ruins of my years, 
Master, I thank Thee through my tears— 
Thou suffered’st here, and did'st not fail ; 
Thy bleeding feet these paths have trod— 
But Thou wert strong, and I am frail.’’ 


And so she embarked. But her reception 
on the other shore was surprising. She 
arrived bearing the radiant mark of the 
cross on her brow, and it appeared as if all 
her treasures had gone on before and were 
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awaiting her, and now at last her heart was 
where her treasures had long been. She 
seemed personally known to everybody, as 
here, in the slum, no one had known her. 
And when she heard her life greeted as a 
great success, she remembered how often in 
the long and weary years, from the torn 
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edges of the fruitless days, drops of sweet- 
ness had distilled, and a hope had always 
nestled in her heart that, though an unpro- 
fitable servant, she was serving a profitable 
Lord, and though her eye was set on no low 
or earthly success, in heaven she would be 
not a failure. 





A NOTABLE 


MARINERS’ 


RETREAT 


By WILLIAM C, PRESTON 


NY one in search of the picturesque 
and the idyllic would be very un- 
likely to look for it in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitechapel Road and 

Mile End Road, in East London. ‘The 
district has an interest of its own, about 
which the world has heard not a little within 
the last ten or twelve years, but it is an 
interest wherein there is no suggestion of 
the life that is to be seen under pastoral or 
romantic conditions. ‘The busy crowds that 
hasten past each other in endless procession 
from morning to night are mainly of pale 
and weary-faced workpeople, who live in the 
narrow .and teeming streets that lie behind 
this wide thoroughfare, and with whom life 
cannot but be hard and sordid. With them 
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mingle not a few who have, unhappily, no 
need to hasten, for they have no work to 
do; and they saunter along, listless and 
hopeless, or gather about the doors of corner 
taverns on the chance of meeting some one 
who will offer them a consolatory “ drink,” 
and help them to forget for an hour their 
forlorn condition. 

All the surroundings tell the same tale of 
toil and struggle and narrowness of mears. 
The shops on both sides of the road, although 
most of them seem to doa busy trade, display 
only commodities of the cheapest description, 
and purchasers are tempted by the ofter of 
terms of payment which show that their 
circumstances must be needy indeed. Similar 
evidence is supplied by the tramcars, which 
are continually passing to and fro on the 
way between Aldgate and Stratford. Their 
occupants, with few exceptions, belong to the 
same hard-working class as the pedestrians. 
Everywhere is suggested the toilsome, drudg- 
ing, colourless life of the poor in the crowded 
modern city. 

But the stranger visiting this locality will 
quickly note something to which no reference 
has yet been made. As he pursues his way, 
it will be forced upon him that he does, in 
truth, “walk in Jewry.” This is the Jews’ 
quarter. Within the radius of a mile from 
the spot where he stands there would pro- 
bably be found more Jews than in the whole 
of Palestine. Almost every other face we see 
is distinctly Hebrew. The bills and tickets in 
the shop windows, and the posters on walls 
and hoardings, are very many of them in 
Hebrew. Amongst the attractions of a 
humble reading-room, it is announced that 
“books and papers are provided in English, 
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German, Hebrew, Russian, and Jargon”; 
and here and there we come upon a mission- 
room, hemmed in between shops, where 
Christian Jews assemble, or to which Jews 
whom it is hoped to make Christians are 
invited—all in Hebrew. If we have need 
of any further witness in this direction, it is 
supplied by the characteristic odour of that 
great East End delicacy, “ Jews’ fish” (z.e., 
cooked in oil), which is now and again wafted 
towards us. 

This element in the population of the dis- 
trict, although certainly adding to its interest, 
does nothing to illumine the prospect, and the 
more we see the less likely does it appear 
that there can be anything in this densely 
peopled neighbourhood above the dead level 
of the commonplace. 

Yet something there is; as I found to 
my surprise one morning in the early days 
of last summer. 

I had walked along from Whitechapel 
Church into Mile End Road, my destination 
being the wonderful “People’s Palace,” which 
is the splendid and beneficent embodiment 
of a novel-writer’s dream, and stands about 
half a mile beyond the limits to which the 


foregoing description applies. Suddenly my 
attention was arrested in some unaccountable 
way by a view on my left. I say unaccount- 
able, because I had seen the place many 
times before without taking any particular 
notice of it. Shut off from the road by 
strange old-fashioned gates and palisading, 
is a spacious quadrangle, the two sides 
formed by rows of quaint, low, cosy-looking 
houses of dull red brick, while the opposite 
end is occupied by a church or chapel of 
somewhat singular architecture, surmounted 
by a cupola, and is approached, as it seems, 
by a broad flight of many stone steps. The 
enclosed area of the quadrangle is covered 
by a well-kept grass-plot or lawn, whose 
bright green is a welcome relief to eyes tired 
with the glare of the dusty streets; and in 
the centre of this lawn stands the statue of 
some worthy, to whose generous bequest, 
doubtless, these almshouses—for this they 
plainly are—owe their origin. 

I look up again at the gates and find that 
they are adorned by stone or marble models 
of ships, which have evidently suffered from 
stress of weather and the dismantling hand 
of time, for scarcely anything of rigging and 
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spars remains. At this, light breaks upon 
me. These are surely the Mariners’ Alms- 
houses, of which I have often heard, and 
which were designed by no less a person 
than Sir Christopher Wren, for “ The Guild 
or Fraternity of the Most Glorious and Un- 
divided Trinity,” otherwise known as ‘“ The 
Trinity House of Deptford Strond.” My 
conjecture is confizmed by the inscription 
on a circular tablet which I had not before 
noticed, fixed in the wall on the left of the 
entrance, and showing that these houses were 
erected in 1695. 

Two hundred years ago! How differently 
the description of Whitechapel would have 
had to be written in that far-off time when 
these houses were a-building, and when one 
might yet have aptly spoken of 

** London, small, and white and clean ; 

The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green.” 


The longing seizes me to penetrate this 
calm retreat, where the fortunate old mariners, 
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after battling with winds and waves through 
many stormy years, have, for several genera- 
tions, found a quiet harbour during their 
declining days. But I fear it will not be 
easy, for an announcement over the little 
wicket-gates on each side of the main entrance 
warns me that ‘“ hawkers, strangers, and 
beggars ” are not allowed within. Iam truly 
a stranger, but it is hard to be thus classed 
with hawkers and beggars. Yet stay! here 
is ‘“‘a salt-looking man” coming along from 
one of the houses. He has a good-natured 
face ; I will appeal to him. I explain my 
wish and my difficulty, and as he looks in- 
quiringly at me for a moment I half expect 
the familiar salute, “ Stand by! Lay your 
head well to the wind and we'll fight through 
it Wal’r my boy.” But he simply jerks his 
thumb towards the west and indicates another 
“ salt-looking man,” who is just about to 
enter the place. 

“ Here’s Captain Mills, sir, he’s the 
governor.” 

And Captain Mills takes pity on me, not 
only giving the coveted permission, but 
kindly volunteering to show me round and 
supply me with any information I may want. 

He takes me first into a comfortably fitted 
reading-room, well supplied with newspapers 
and periodicals, and containing also a goodly 
library of well-selected books. The day 
being somewhat chilly a bright fire is burn- 
ing here, by the side of which I feel that I 
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should like to linger. What yarns must have 
been spun around that cheery hearth. If 
these walls could speak what tales they might 
tell. Perhaps, if the good captain would only 
leave me here alone, and I could sit quiet for 
a while, I might hear what would be worth 
remembering; stirring tales of maritime 
adventure in the days when Blake swept the 
seas, or the Dutch were masters .of the 
Channel, or the naval power of France was 
broken at La Hogue; tales of storms and 
shipwrecks, of exciting chases and marvellous 
escapes ; of pirates and smugglers and phan- 
tom ships and strange hazards of all kinds. 
But this is not to be thought of ; my guide is 
waiting for me to follow him and survey the 
houses from without. 

The quiet is so great that instinctively I 
tread softly with a feeling that our very 
footfall is resented by the spirit of the 
place. How quaintly these brightly polished 
windows seem to look at one as we pass, 
their tiny panes blinking in the sunlight as 
though they were making confidential signs 
to call attention to the comfort and peace 
that lie behind them. How intensely re- 
spectable the air of these humble dwellings, 
with their handsome cornices and _ richly 
carved brackets at the doors. ‘“ You call us 
almshouses,” they say: ‘ Well, we will not 
dispute the name, but pray do not class us 
with the meaner sort. We give our shelter 
only to those by whom it has been honour- 
ably won, who in their day scorned to be 
beholden to any, and who are even now as 
worthy to be counted gentlefolk as you. You 
have need to think proudly of those who 
have passed in and out of these doors and 
dwelt in these rooms, and who from this har- 
bour have set sail at last with their Great 
Pilot for the stormless strand.” 

As we look, and listen to “the stone out 
of the wall,” and the answering “ beam out 
of the timber,” we forget all about our modern 
Mile End and this present year of grace. 
Our time machine has carried us back a 
hundred or two hundred years. From this 
little quadrangle the green fields stretch away 
on every side; through the sweet, still air, 
when the singing birds have gone to rest, we 
can almost catch the ripple of the silvery 
Thames as it flows, clear and sparkling, past 
the noble houses on its banks, scarce half a 
mile away. Dim forms of ‘weather-beaten 
old tars and pig-tailed skippers pass before 


us ; an ancient mariner, who “holds us with 
his glittering eye ” and tells of fearsome sights 
and weird experiences; the burly forms of 
oracular Bunsbys, each with his one revolving 
eye glancing at us for a moment and then 
fixing itself on some imaginary mast-head in 
the distance; Captain Cuttles, with their 
glazed hats and knobby sticks cheerily hail 
us as they pass, and bid us make a note of 
the peaceful refuge they have found at last. 
Others, whose forms are less familiar, appear 
surprised to see us and wonder who we are 
that have boldly intruded upon their quiet 
sanctuary in spite of the warning to “ hawkers, 
strangers, and beggars.” And in our turn 
we wonder too; we wonder what would be 
the effect upon these ancient folk could we 
carry them back with us into the present and 
let them see the surroundings of their long- 
loved home in the once rural suburbs of the 
great City. 

Next, we enter the chapel; not, however, 
by the stone steps awhile ago referred to; 
for the Elder Brethren, with considerate re- 
gard for the infirmities of the aged worship- 
pers, have lowered the floor of the building 
to the level of the roadway and provided an 
entrance beneath the steps. ‘The interior is 
plain and comfortable, but contains little that 
is remarkable, except some fine specimens of 
old oak carving, and several panes of beauti- 
ful stained glass in the windows on each side 
of the door. These are of great interest. 
They were transferred hither from the old 
hall of Trinity House at Deptford when it 
was taken down in 1786. They bear the 
coats of arms—sometimes the names and 
initials, and the “ merchants’ marks ”—of old 
mariners who sailed the seas two or three 
hundred years ago, and form the only record 
of the early Masters and Wardens of the 
Trinity Corporation ; “the frail and frag- 
mentary glass muster-roll of dead and gone 
Masters and Wardens of the old Guild.” 

And now a surprise awaits me, as I follow 
my guide along by the side of the chapel 
into a still larger quadrangle than the one 
we have left. Of the existence of this ex- 
tension I had no idea, for it is concealed by 
the chapel and the buildings on each side, 
from the view of the road. Here again, 
around a central area of green turf are many 
houses, similar in size to those in front, but 
more modern and less picturesque. Just as 
I am wishing for a peep within some of them, 
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THE CHAPEL 


yet feeling that such an intrusion would be 
unwarrantable, Captain Mills knocks gently 
at a door, and a voice at once bids him 
enter. Passing through an undeniably bijou 
parlour into the kitchen beyond, we are 
welcomed by a cheery old lady—a captain’s 
widow who has passed her four-score years. 
She is stitching away by a bright fire, look- 
ing as happy and contented as though she 
had never known anything of the storms of 
life. Our apology for intrusion is at once 
put aside with a kind word and wave of the 
hand, and we are even invited to go up- 
stairs and look at the two rooms above. 
They are as neat and clean and pleasant as 
little rooms can be. Coming back, we notice 
that the walls are hung round with pretty 
pictures and Scripture texts, and when I 
call attention to one of these the old lady’s 
eyes light up with pleasure and her simple 
reply assures me that she is looking for a yet 
better home and has long known the way. 
Other objects of interest are shown me 
by my courteous conductor, but to describe 
them all is impossible within these limits. 
In the centre of this quadrangle stands the 
statue of Captain Maples, commemorating 
his munificent bequest for the building of the 





original almshouses, or hospital, at Deptford, 
long since demolished and now perpetuated 
by the buildings of this modern quad- 
rangle. The statue in front, which is seen 
from the road, is that of Captain Robert 
Sandes, who bequeathed a legacy of £100 
to the charity and an estate in Lincolnshire 
worth £147 per annum. ‘The original plot 
of ground was the bequest of Captain Henry 
Mudd, who died in 1691, and lies buried in 
Stepney Church. All captains! Men who 
themselves had been familiar with the hard- 
ships of a sailor’s life, and knew how bitter 
its closing years often are. And who shall 
measure the good done by these benefactions, 
whereby this peaceful home has been pro- 
vided for “decayed captains” over sixty 
years of age, and their widows and orphan 
daughters? There are seventy-nine houses, 
and it is needless to say they are never 
any of them unoccupied. Besides a liberal 
money grant, each inmate is supplied with 
coals, medical attendance, and some other 
comforts, and life is made as pleasant as it 
well can be. 

Thinking that I should like to see these 
worthy old people at worship, I made my way 
to the chapel a few Sundays afterwards, and 
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attended their morning service. I was, I 
believe, the only outsider present, and Iam 
not sure that some of my fellow-worshippers 


did not regard me as a new inmate who had 
not yet been introduced to them. It was a 
simple and delightful service, in which the 
little congregation heartily joined, and more 
than one “ old salt” gave the responses in a 
voice which had evidently been accustomed 
to pitch itself against roaring breakers and 
shrieking winds. The young clergyman who 
officiated was manifestly at home, and his 
manly, unassuming, and reverent demeanour 
must have been felt by all to be helpful to 
their devotion. As to his sermon—vwell, I 
think it was very good, 
‘* A thowt a said what a owt to a said.” 


But I must confess that my thoughts were 
rather occupied with the congregation, and 
with visions of former congregations that had 
gathered there than with his discourse. And 
I wondered how many, in the long-past years 
—after being wearied by toil, and battered 
by storms—had come to this quiet retreat, 
not only to end their days in peace, but 
also to find Him who had brought them at 
length “to their desired haven.” 





A VISION 


[Soprano Solo} 


©, TELL me, who are these go by, 
All underneath the dream-lit sky ? 
Kingly meseemeth their array : 

O, tell me, tell me who are they. 


[Bass Solo} 


O, hark ye, then, what each doth sing, 
“ Glory, O Glory to our King.” 

And how may he indeed be king 

Who “Glory to our Lord” doth sing ? 


[ Scprano Solo} 


Yet each of them is king, I trow: 

A crown of gold upon his brow, 

His rare robes wrought in wondrous wise, 
A kingly splendour in his eyes. 


[Bass Solo] 


O, hark ye now, O hark again, 

And know in truth they are but men 
Who dwelt of old upon the earth, 

Since Christ, our loving Lord, had birth. 


OF SAINTS 


[Bass Chorus] 


Glory to Christ our King, 

For whose dear name we died. 
Glory, O Glory sing : 

Our souls He sanctified. 


Captives and kings were we, 
Shepherds and men-at-arms ; 
Eager in arms to be, 
Fearful of war’s alarms, 


Life was the trampled ground 
Where raged the eternal fight : 
Death the sole prize we found 
With Heaven's gate in sight. 


Captives and kings were we, 
Young men and white of head ; 
Now are we all set free, 

Our enemy is fled. 


Christ is the world’s great King ; 
We are His men-at-arms : 
“* Praise ye the Lord,” we sing, 
Who fear not sin’s alarms. 
H. D. Lowry. 











AUTUMN LEAVES 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. T. A. SEED 


FIRST EVENING 


Opening Hymn: “ There is a book who runs 
may read "’ 
Lesson: Matt. xiii. 10-17 
Text: ‘‘ Eyes have they but they see not; they 
have ears but they hear not.’’"—Ps. cxxxv. 16, 17 


HICH of you can tell me what 

the text refers to? ‘“ Dolls”? 

No; although you might be 

farther wrong. “Idols”? 

Yes ; but not to them alone, for it is said 

that “ they which make them are like unto 

them.” I have known some boys and girls 

who neither make nor worship idols, but 

who were like the idols here referred to. 

Eyes had they but they saw not; ears had 

they but they did not hear. What was the 

matter with them? Were they blind and 

deaf? Oh no; they could see and hear as 

well as you can, but they did not pay atten- 

tion to the sights and sounds and sermons 

round about them; they did not use their 

powers, and so they passed through life as 

dull and stupid almost as the poet’s Peter 
Bell : 

‘“‘ He travelled here, he travelled there ; 
But not the value of a hair 
Was heart or head the better. 


** He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 
They were his dwellings night and day, 
But Nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell.” 


Now that was very sad; so sad that I am 
anxious it shall not apply to you. I want 
you to be able to look down with pity on all 
human dolls and dolts and dullards. I want 
you to be so like Jesus that you will pass 
through your Heavenly Father’s earthly 
mansions singing : 


‘*Cleon sees no charm in Nature, 
In a daisy, I; 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky. 
Nature sings to me for ever, 
Earnest listener, I."’ 


If we are Christians we shall try to be 


like Jesus Christ. What eyes He had tosee, 
what ears to hear! What lovely parables He 
was always seeing, hearing, speaking! For 
Him the world was full of beauty, full of 
meaning, full of song. The birds, the flowers, 
the rain, the sun, the seasons, spoke to Him 
incessantly, and He had ears to hear, a heart 
to understand them all. Oh, what a world 
was that through which He moved! It is 
the same world through which we are 
passing. May His spirit so possess us as 
that we shall find it easy to discover “ tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

‘But what has this to do with Autumn 
Leaves ?” youask. Much every way. I want 
you to approach them in the spirit of our 
Master, Christ. 

Once more, as He would say, our 
Heavenly Father has spread out before our 
eyes the pageant of the autumn woodlands 
in their livery of crimson and of gold. By 
His kindly care we have been brought again 
into the season when all Nature speaks to 
us in plaintive and impressive tones : 

‘‘ the time of year 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the 


cold ; 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 


sang.” 

In spring we listened to the herald 
melodies of Nature, and we caught the in- 
spiration of her fresh young life in bud and 
bird and flower ; in summer we rejoiced and 
revelled in the bright, long days of heaven 
on earth; and, now that sombre autumn 
with its ripened fruits and garnered grain is 
closing its golden gates behind us, we are 
called once more to look upon the falling 
leaves, and learn the lessons of their life 
and loveliness, their toil and their repose. 
It is the period of silence and decay. The 
cheerful voices of the birds are hushed, 
‘except that now,” as Keats, in his delight- 
ful “ Ode to Autumn,” says: 

“Except that now, with treble soft ; 

The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.” 
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The flowers have nearly vanished from the 
gardens. The days begin to shorten fast, 
as if to veil the fading beauty of the year. 
Nature takes her annual holiday, and gives 
us time tothink. And Jesus calls us to this 
needful task. To every fleeting season He 
would have us say: “I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” Amid the silence 
and the sadness of the autumn he would 
have us 


‘‘ Wait awhile, and see the calm leaves float, 
Each to its rest beneath their parent shade,” 


and listen to the lessons He shall teach us 
through their tongues. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: “ He liveth long who 
liveth well” 

Lesson: Ps. i. 


Text: ‘* His eye seeth every blessed thing.” 
—Job xxxviii. ro. 


Last year (in August 1896) there passed 
away from us one of the truest friends that 
British children ever had. He was never 
tired of painting them and pleasing them. 
I wonder whether you could guess his 
name? ‘Sir John Millais.” Quite right. 
And I wonder how many of his pictures you 
have seen. Not many, I fear, perhaps not 
any. And yet they are among the loveliest 
things in all this world. Still, you may 
have seen copies of some of them in the 
Christmas publications. It was he, you 
may remember, who painted “ Cinderella,” 
and ‘Little Miss Muffitt,” and ‘ Cherry- 
Ripe,” and “Bubbles,” and “My First 
Sermon,” and a great many other pictures, 
each of which is worth its weight in dia- 
monds. 

One of the best of them is “ Autumn 
Leaves,” a picture quite as full of meaning 
as it is of beauty. I wish that you could 
see it now. In the foreground there is a 
heap of pale, faded leaves remarkable for 
the variety and beauty of their forms; a 
thin, spreading film of smoke from the 
bottom of the mass shows that the fire is 
about to consume them. Two girls are 
standing near whose figures are touched 
with the last rays of the setting sun. One 
of them holds a golden, fiery-tinted apple in 
her hand; and the solemn twilight fitly 


canopies the whole. I wonder what the 
girls are thinking as they gaze upon the 
leaves. Perhaps of the service they have 
rendered, perhaps of their exceeding beauty 
in decay, perhaps of the pity and the 
sadness of their fate. What would you 
think, if you had been standing in their 
place ? 

I cannot guess what you would think, but 
I am pretty sure of one thing that Sir John 
Millais was thinking when he put the apple 
in the maiden’s hand. He was thinking of 
the work the leaves had done, the uses they 
had served. The apple is meant to show 
that the leaves had done their duty, that 
they had spent their energies, and laid down 
their lives in the service of the fruit. For 
leaves, you know, are lungs. They are the 
lungs by which the trees take in the air with 
all its nutriment for branch and trunk and 
fruit. They are also the lungs by which 
the trees breathe out the oxygen that 
they contain and we 
way they are the ministers of God for 
good to us and all the creatures round 
about us. 

Nor is this all the good they do. Like 
all the works of God, they answer many 
purposes at once. Not only do they work 
together to produce the fruitage of the year, 
and to enrich and purify the atmosphere ; 
they form the beauty of the woods, they 
cast a grateful shade for man and bird and 
beast, they make a curtain for the nest in 
which the summer broods are reared in 
safety and in peace. Indeed, their services. 
are endless. No wonder that the maiden 
with the apple looks so sad. It is enough 
to make a seraph sad to see the useful little 
creatures strew the ground. 

But we will not end in sadness. Let us 
rather think of labour ended, of the service 
rendered by the leaves, and then we shall be 
glad to think of their well-earned repose. 
The spreading smoke beneath them will 
remind us not of that consuming fire which 
burns up all the refuse of the world, but of 
that soft pillow on which all the weary 
workers in our Father’s service rest. Can 
you tell me what that pillow is? Our 
Father’s heart. There Jesus rested in the 
midst of all His earthly toil, and there He 
still reposes, ‘‘in the bosom of the Father ” ; 
working still and ever resting in the Father’s 
love. 


require. In this. 
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THIRD EVENING 


Opening hymn: “ All things bright and 
beautiful” (Mrs. Alexander) 


Lesson: Rev. xxii. 1-5 


Text: ‘‘ He hath made everything beautiful in 
its season.”’—Eccl. iii. 11 


I FEAR you thought me rather fanciful last 
week while speaking of the smoke beneath 
the leaves. A little boy, to whom I read the 
words, exclaimed I witi not tell you 
what he said. He does not care for poetry. 
He does not understand it. 

I wonder what he would have said if I 
had hinted that the very beauty of the 
leaves in their decay is the stamp of God’s 
approval of their work, His “ Very good,” 
His kind ‘Well done!” ‘That would, 
perhaps, have been too fanciful. What I 
want you to remember is that the smallest 
services are noticed and appreciated by God. 
‘‘ His eye seeth every precious thing.” As 
Wordsworth said when writing to a little 
child : 





** Small service is true service while it lasts: 
Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn 
not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.” 


About the beauty of the leaves, however, 
there will be no question. Sir John Millais 
perceived it and portrayed it in the picture. 
You may see it as you “take your walks 
abroad” just now. Throughout their little 
lives, the forms and colours of the leaves 
afford a constant subject of instruction and 
delight. Botanists have counted hundreds 
of different forms, and their tints and hues 
are numberless. <A glance at them is quite 
enough to fill the mind with wonder and 
delight. <A friend of yours* one day 
but he shall tell the tale : 





“ Last June—how slight a thing to tell !— 
One straggling leaf beneath the limes 
Against the sunset rose and fell, 
Making a rhythm with coloured rhymes. 


* No other leaf in all the air 
Seemed waking ; and my little maid 
Watched with me, from the garden-chair, 
Its rhythmic play of light and shade. 


* See “* W. V.: Her Book.” 
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‘* Now glassy gold, now greenish-grey, 
It dropped, it lifted. That was all; 
Strange I should still feel glad to-day 
To have seen that one leaf lift and fall.” 


Not strange at all! These harvests of a 
quiet eye, reaped by thoughtful glances at 
such little things as leaves, give food and 
gladness to our future years. 

These lovely creatures also show us what 
delight our Father takes in their variety of 
form and hue. ‘There’s nota leaf but shows 
some touch of His minute and loving skill. 
Think of the loveliness that He has lavished 
on these “creatures of a day,” and you will 
readily believe that He will make your spirits 
beautiful, if you do not oppose Him, through 
the life eternal He has given us in His Son. 

Beautiful! The leaves are always beau- 
tiful. Look at them in their autumn dress ! 
Our woods, of course, are not to be com- 
pared in autumn to the glories of an American 
forest when the maples are aglow with fiery 
tints, and miles on miles of foliage present a 
mass of variegated colour not elsewhere to 
be seen. But they have a beauty of their 
own, a quiet beauty more conducive to 
reflection and to tender, pensive thought. 
The time to see them to advantage is at 
sunset, when the level light—‘the beamy 
radiance that imbues whate’er it strikes with 
gem-like hues ”—gives to their colours a 
richness and a brightness never seen at any 
other time. The warm tints glow, the pale 
ones shine, the woods reflect ‘‘ the splendour 
of departing day.” 


‘* So blessings brighten as they take their flight, 
And beauty deepens at the approach of night.” 


You will notice also (and with this I 
close) that leaves die as they live. They 
live in beauty and they die in beauty, a 
beauty all their own. Each leaf has its 
peculiar colour both in life and death. The 
beech leaf, for instance, dies with a cheery 
warmth of colour, the oak with a sober 
russet, the vine with a pure yellow an evan- 
escent green, and a touch of fiery scarlet. 

And so it is with man. He dies as he 
lives. The leaves do not so much put off 
their dress of green as put on garments of 
crimson or of gold. They are not unclothed, 
but clothed upon. They seem not so much 
to fade as to fall in a shower of beauty. 
The sun transfigures them with his autumnal 
beams. 
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So good men sink into the tomb trans- 
figured as they fall. They fall to rise. 
Their spirits pass at once to Paradise. 
“ There everlasting spring abides.” And 
why? Because of that fair land “ our God 
is sun and moon.” And Christ, “the Tree 
of Life,” is there. ‘Its leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.” Christ-like souls 
are leaves upon that tree. Are you a Christ- 
like soul ? 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening hymn: “ Brief life is here our portion” 
Lesson: Ps, xc. 
Text: ‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf.'’—Isa. lxiv. 6 


CHRIST-LIKE souls are living leaves upon the 
Tree of Life. Our bodies also are like leaves, 
in that they fade. And how does a leaf fade ? 

Well, now, we must not stretch the figure 
far. There are points at which the com- 
parison fails. ‘The mass of foliage, for 
instance, remains on the trees all through 
the spring and summer, but very few men 
reach the autumn time of life. Nor do all 
men die at once like the leaves, and a new 
race spring up in their place. Men die one 
by one, and, as they fall, their place is filled 
by some one else, and so.the mighty mass, to 
all appearance, is the same. Individuals 
die ; communities live. In this respect, the 
human race is like the evergreens, which 
lose their separate leaves and yet are ever 
green. 

There are two respects, however, in which 
death may be compared to the fading of the 
leaves—in its certainty and in its great un- 
certainty. In some respects nothing is more 
certain, in others nothing more uncertain. 
In the glorious summer, as you stand beneath 
some spreading tree and look up into its 
innumerable leaves, you may be quite certain 
that before the year ends every one of them 
will fall ; but how this leaf will fade and when 
that other will come down, you cannot tell. 

As so it is with us. We know that we 
shall pass away, but when and how we can- 
not tell. Childhood, youth, and age are all 
alike to Death. He never stops to ask how 
old we are. One he nips when “ putting 
forth the tender leaves of hope,” another 
when he blossoms, another in maturity, and 
yet another in the weakness of extreme old 
age. You are young and do not often think 
of your departure from this world. But you 


should think sometimes that “ in the midst of 
life we are in death.” This is as true of 
children as of upgrown people, for, alas, 


“ Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May,” 


and sometimes they shake them off. “ Brief 
life is here our portion” at the best. It 
should therefore be a life of love. We have 
no time for ill-will, and bad temper and 
unkindness, for bitter words and naughty 
ways. Nor is there time for idling, dawdling, 
trifling : 
** We have no time to sport away the hours; 
All must be earnest in a world like ours.”’ 


Another friend of yours, whose books I 
hope you love, has some delightful pages 
in his latest volume* on the leaves. I wish 
that I could read them to you. Still more 
do I wish that you could be so full of 
life and energy that, as this charming writer 
puts it, you would be like the wild rose, 
which is “ green when all things are sere,” 
so tenaciously beautiful that, like the bramble 
leaves, you would be among the last to fall. 
‘*‘ They are painted like the underwings of 
butterflies.” Fancy being clothed for ever 
in abiding beauty such as this! Even that 
is possible to those in whom the spirit 
dwelis of Jesus Christ, the fount of life and 
beauty and felicity. From the moment we 
know Him, His loveliness becomes the 
fountain of our life. 

You cannot stop, nor need you wish to 
stop, the ravages of time. Your bodies will 
soon wither, when their work is done. Your 
souls, too, if you do not care for them and 
cultivate them, will decay and fade. Not 
only is it true that “we all do fade as a 
leaf,” but as the prophet adds, “ our iniquities 
like the wind have taken us away ”—away 
from God to be near whom is to be in a 
perpetual summer, to be like whom is to be 
clothed in an imperishable loveliness. 

On the other hand, if you trust and love 
and live in Jesus Christ, delighting in His 
law and walking in His steps, “ the beauty 
of the Lord our God” will be upon you. 
You will be like “a tree planted by the rivers 
of water”; you will realise the blessedness of 
the man of whom it is said: ‘ His leaf also 
shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” 

* «In Garden, Orchard, and Spinney.” By Phil 
Robinson. 
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) IN THE TWILIGHT 
y>”? 
ief The wind sighs softly now, 

It The clouds are dull and low, 
ve All nature darkens into quiet night ; 
id Shall I still wakeful lie, 
ty As the slow hours creep by, 
g> Until the panes grow slowly grey with light? 
I have so long been ill. 
My heart is sad and still, : 
And hope is growing fainter day by day; \ 

I Month after month goes by, i 
es Summer is drawing nigh, i 
sh Oh, help me, Lord, along my weary way! 

of Teach me to do Thy will, 

- Teach me to trust Thee still, 

"1 Never to doubt that Thou dost all things wel; 
2 Although the way seem long, 

Thou still can’st make me strong, 

. And cause my troubled heart with joy to swell. 
of Oh, Saviour dear, draw nigh, 

4 And if I am to die, 

ut Receive my fainting soul and give me rest! 

it Sometimes I long to go, 

d More of Thy love to know, 

e But do Thy will, O Lord; Thou knowest best. 
r E. S. S. W. 
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PERPETUA* 


A TALE OF NIMES IN a.p. 213 


By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AutHor oF “ MEHALAH,” “THE Broom SgurrE,” 
‘“*THE TRAGEDY OF THE CZSARS,” ETC. 


XXI 
A MANUMISSION 


6s LANDA, what shall I do?” 
Emilius had withdrawn imme- 
diately after the interview in the 
citron-house, and Perpetua was 
left a prey to even greater distress of mind 
than before. 

Accustomed to lean on her mother, she 
was now without support. She drew towards 
the female slave, who had a patient, gentle 
face, marked with suffering. 

‘¢ Blanda, what shall I do?” 

“ Mistress, how can I advise? If you 
had been graciously pleased to take counsel 
of my master, he would have instructed you.” 

* Alack! what I desire is to find my 
mother. If, as I suppose, she is in conceal- 
ment in Nemausus, he will be unable to 
discover her. No clue will be put into his 
hand. He will be regarded with suspicion. 
He will search; I do not doubt his good 
will, but he will not find. ‘Those who know 
where my mother is will look on him with 
suspicion. O Blanda, is there none in this 
house who believes, whom I could send to 
some of the Church ?” 

‘‘ Lady,” answered the slave, “ there be no 
Christians here. There is a Jew, but he 
entertains a deadly hate of such as profess 
to belong to this sect. To the rest one 
religion is as indifferent as another. Some 
swear by the White Ladies, some by Serapis, 
and there is one who talks much of Mithras, 
but who this god is I know not.” 

“Tf I am to obtain information it must 
be through some one who is to be trusted.” 

“Lady,” said the woman-slave, “the 
master has given strict orders that none 
shall speak of you as having found a shelter 
here. Yet when slaves get together, by the 
Juno of the oaks, I believe men chatter and 
are greater magpies than we women, their 
tongues run away with them, especially when 
they taste wine. If one of the family were 
sent on this commission into the town, ten 

* Copyright, 1897, by The Churchman Company, 
in the United States of America. 


sesterces to an as, he would tell that you 
are here, and would return as owlish and 
ignorant as when he went forth. Men’s 
minds are cudgels, not awls. If thou desirest 
to find out a thing, trust a woman, not a man.” 

*‘T cannot rest till I have news.” 

“There has been a great search made 
after Christians, and doubtless she is, as thou 
sayest, in concealment, surely among friends. 
Have patience.” 

“ But, Blanda, she is in an agony of mind 
as to what has become of me.” 

The slave-woman considered for awhile, 
and then said: 

“ There is a man who might help; he 
certainly can be relied on. He is of the 
strange sect I know, and he would do any- 
thing for me, and would betray no secrets.” 

“Who is that?” 

‘‘ His name is Pedo, and he is the slave 
to Baudillas Macer, son of Carisius Adgonna, 
who has a house in the lower town.” 

“QO Blanda!” exclaimed Perpetua, “it 
was from the house of Baudillas that I was 
enticed away.” Then, after some hesitation, 
she added: ‘That house, I believe, was 
invaded by the mob; but I think my mother 
had first escaped.” 

“Lady, I have heard that Baudillas has 
been taken before the magistrate, and has 
been cast into the robur, because that in his 
house was found the head of the god; and 
it was supposed that he was guilty of the 
sacrilege, either directly or indirectly. He 
that harbours a thief is guilty as the thief. 
I heard that yesterday. No news has since 
been received. I mistrust my power of 
reaching the town, of standing against the 
gale. Moreover, as the master has been 
imprisoned, it is not likely that the slave will 
be in the empty house. Yet, if thou wilt 
tarry till the gale be somewhat abated and 
the rain cease to fall in such a rush, I will 
do my utmost to assist thee. I will go to 
the town myself, and communicate with 
Pedo, if I can find him. He will trust me, 
poor fellow ! ” 

“T cannot require thee to go forth in this 
furious wind,” said Perpetua. 
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“ And, lady, thou must answer to my 
master for me. Say that I went at thine 
express commands; otherwise I shall be 
badly beaten.” 

“Ts thy master so harsh?” 

‘Oh, I am a slave. Who thinks of a 
slave any more than of an ass or a lapdog ? 
It was through a severe scourging with the 
cat that I was brought to know Pedo.” 

“ Tell me, how was that ? ” 

“Does my lady care for matters that 
affect her slave ?” 

“‘ Nay, good Blanda, we Christians know 
no difference between bond and free. All 
are the children of one God, who made man. 
Our master, though Lord of all, made Him- 
self of no reputation, but took on Him the 
form of a servant; and was made subject 
for us.” 

“That is just how Pedo talks. We slaves 
have our notions of freedom and equality, 
and there is much tall talk in the servants’ 
hall on the rights of man. But I never 
heard of a master or mistress holding such 
opinions.” 

‘* Nevertheless this doctrine is a principle 
of our religion. Listen to this; the words 
are those of one of our great teachers: 
‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.’ ” 

** Was he a slave who said that ?” 

“ No; he was a Roman citizen.” 

‘That I cannot understand. Yet per- 
haps he spoke it at an election ‘time, or 
when he was an advocate in the forum. It 
was a sentiment ; very fine, smartly put, but 
not to be practised.” 

“There, Blanda, you are wrong. We 
Christians do act upon this principle, and it 
forms a bond of union between us.” 

“ Well, I understand it not. I have 
heard the slaves declaim among themselves, 
saying that they were as good as, nay, better 
than, their masters; but they never whis- 
pered such a thought where were their 
masters’ ears, or they would have been 
soundly whipped. In the forum, when 
lawyers harangue, they say fine things of this 
sort ; and when candidates are standing for 
election, either as a sevir or as a quatuorvir, 
all sorts of fine words fly about, and magnifi- 
cent promises are made, but they are in- 
tended only to tickle ears and secure votes. 
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None believe in them save the vastly ig- 
norant and the very fools.” 

‘* Come, tell me about thyself and Pedo.” 

“ Ah, lady, that was many years ago. I 
was then in the household of Helvia Secun- 
dilla, wife of Calvius Naso. On one occa- 
sion, because I had not brought her May- 
dew wherewith to bathe her face to remove 
sun-spots, she had me cruelly beaten. 
There were knucklebones knotted in the cat 
wherewith I was beaten. ‘Thirty-nine lashes 
I received. I could not collect May-dew, 
for the sky was overcast and the herb was 
dry. But she regarded not my excuse. 
Tullia, my fellow-slave, was more sly. She 
filled a flask at a spring and pretended that 
she had gathered it off the grass, and that 
her fraud might not be detected, she egged 
her mistress on against me. I was chastised 
till my back was raw.” 

“ Poor Blanda!” 

*« Aye, my back was one bleeding wound, 
and yet I was compelled to put on my 
garment and go forth again after May-dew. 
It was then that I encountered Pedo. I 
was in such pain that I walked sobbing, and 
my tears fell on the arid grass. He came to 
me, moved by compassion, and spoke kindly, 
and my heart opened, and I told him all. 
Then he gave me a flask filled with a water 
in which elder flowers had been steeped, and 
bade me wash my back therewith.” 

“And it healed thee ?” 

“It soothed the fever of my blood and 
the anguish of my wounds. ‘They closed, 
and in a few days were cicatrised. But Pedo 
had been fellow-slave with a Jewish physi- 
cian, and from him had learned the use of 
simples. My mistress found no advantage 
from the spring-water brought her as May- 
dew. Then I offered her some of the decoc- 
tion given me by Pedo, and that had a 
marvellous effect on her freckles. Afterwards 
her treatment of me was kinder, and it was 
Tullia who received the whippings.” 

“ And did you see more of Pedo?” 

Blanda coloured. 

‘“‘ Mistress, that was the beginning of our 
acquaintance. He was with a good master, 
Baudillas Macer, who, he_ said, would 
manumit him at any time. But, alas! what 
would that avail me? I remained in bond- 
age. Ah, lady, Pedo regarded me with 
tenderness, and, indeed, I could have been 
happy with none other but him.” 
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“* He is old and lame.” 

“ Ah, lady, I think the way he moves on 
his lame hip quite beautiful. I do not 
admire legs when one is of the same length 
as another—it gives a stiff uniformity not to 
my taste.” 

* And he is old?” 

“ Ripe, lady—full ripe as a fig in August. 
Sour fruit is unpleasant to eat. Young 
men are prigs and think too much of them- 
selves.” 

*“* How long ago was it that this acquaint- 
ance began ?” 

“‘ Five and twenty years. I trusted, when 
my master, Calvius Naso—he was so called 
because he really had a long nose, and my 
mistress was wont to tweak it—but there! 
I wander. I did think that he would have 
given me my freedom. In his illness I 
attended to him daily, nightly. I did not 
sleep, I was ever on the watch for him. As 
to my mistress, she was at her looking-glass, 
and using depilatory fluid on some hairs 
upon her chin, expecting shortly to be a 
widow. She did not concern herself about 
the master. He died, but left money only 
for the erection of a statue in the forum. 
Me he utterly forgot. Then my mistress 
sold me to the father of my present master. 
When he died also he manumitted eight 
slaves, but they were all men. His monu- 
ment stands beside the road to Tolosa, with 
eight Phrygian caps sculptured on it, to repre- 
sent the manumissions ; but me—he forgot.” 

“ Then, for all these five and twenty years 
you have cared for Pedo and desired to be 
united to him!” 

“ Yes, I longed tor it greatly for twenty 
years, and so did he, poor fellow; but, after 
that, hope died. I have now no hope, no 
joy in life, no expectation of aught. Pre- 
sently will come death, and death ends all.” 

‘“‘No, Blanda; that is not what we hold. 
We look for eternal life.” 

“For masters, not for slaves.” 

“ For slaves as well’ as masters, and then 
God will wipe away all tears from our eyes.” 

“« Alack, mistress. The power to hope is 
gone from me. In a wet season, when there 
is little sun, then the fruit mildews on the 
tree and drops otf. When we were young 
we put forth the young fruit of hopes; but 
there has been no sun. They fall off, and 
the tree can bear no more.” 

“ Blanda, if ever I have the power < 





‘Oh, mistress, with my master you can do 
anything.” 

‘Blanda, I do not know that I can ask 
him for this—thy freedom. But, if the oppor- 
tunity offers, I certainly will not forget 
thee.” 

A slave appeared at the door and signed 
to Blanda, who, with an obeisance, asked 
leave to depart. The leave was given, and 
she left the room. 

Presently she returned in great excite- 
ment, followed by Baudillas and Pedo, both 
drenched with rain and battered by the gale. 

Perpetua uttered an exclamation of delight, 
and rushed to the deacon with extended arms. 

“TI pray, I pray, give me some news of 
my mother.” 

But he drew back likewise surprised, and 
replied with another question : 

“The Lady Perpetua! And how come 
you to be here?” 

“That I will tell later,” answered the girl. 
“ Now inform me as to my mother.” 

“ Alas!” replied Baudillas, wiping the rain 
from his face, ‘the news is sad. She has 
been taken before Petronius, and has been 
consigned to prison.” 

“‘ My mother is in prison! ” 

The deacon desired to say no more, but 
he was awkward at disguising his unwilling- 
ness to speak the whole truth. The eager 
eyes of the girl read the hesitation in his face. 

“JT beseech you,” she urged, ‘ conceal 
nothing from me.” 

‘*‘ I have told you, she is in gaol.” 

‘On what charge? Who has informed 
against her?” 

“T was not in the court when she was 
tried. I know very little. I was near the 
town, waiting about, and I got scraps of in- 
formation from some of our people, and 
from Pedo, who went into the city.” 

“Then you do know. Answer me truly. 
Tell me all.” 

‘TI was in prison myself, but escaped 
through the aid of Pedo. I tarried in an old 
kiln. He advised that I should come on 
here, where he had friends. Dost thou 
know that Marcianus has been sentenced ? 
He will win that glorious crown which I 
have lost. I—lI, unworthy, I fled, when it 
might have been mine. Yet, God forgive 
me! Iam not ungrateful to Pedo. Marci- 
anus said I was a coward, and unfit for the 
Kingdom of God; that I should be ex- 
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cluded because I had turned back. God 
forgive me!” 

Suddenly Perpetua laid hold of Baudillas 
by both his arms, and so gripped him that 
the water oozed between her fingers and 
dropped on the floor. 

“T adjure thee, by Him in whom we both 
believe, answer me truly, speak fully. Is 
my mother retained in prison till I am 
found ?” 

The deacon looked down nervously, un- 
comfortably, and shuffled from foot to foot. 

“ Understand,” said he, after a long 
silence, “ all I learned is by hearsay. I really 
know nothing for certain.” 

“IT suffer more by your silence than were 
I to be told the truth, be the truth never so 
painful.” 

“ Have I not said it? The Lady Quincta 
is in prison.” 

“Ts that all?” 

Again he maintained an embarrassed 
silence. 

“Tt matters not,” said Perpetua firmly. 
“¢T will my own self find out what has taken 
place. I shall return to Nemausus on foot, 
and immediately. I will deliver myself up 
to the magistrate and demand my mother’s 
release.” 

“You must not go—the weather is 
terrible.” 

“TI shall—nothing can stay me. 
go, and go alone, and go at once.” 

“There is no need for such haste. It is 
not till to-morrow that Quincta will be put 
on the rack.” 

“On the rack!” 

“Fool that Iam! I have uttered what I 
should have kept secret.” 

“Tt is said. My resolve is formed. I 
return to Nemausus.” 

“Then,” said the deacon, “ I will go with 
thee.” 

“There is no need. I will take Blanda.” 

“Twill go. <A girl, a young girl shames 
me. I run away from death, and she offers 
herself to the sword. Marcianus said I was 
a renegade. I will not be thought to have 
denied my Master—to have fled from mar- 
tyrdom.” 

‘“* Then,” said Perpetua, ‘“‘I pray thee this 
—first give freedom unto Pedo.” 

Baudillas administered a slight stroke on 
the cheek to his slave, and said : 

“Go; thou art discharged from bondage.” 


I shall 


XXII 
THE ARENA 


THE games that were to be given in the 
amphitheatre of Nemausus on the nones 
of March were due to a bequest of Domitius. 
Afer, the celebrated, or rather infamous, in- 
former and rhetorician, who had brought so 
many citizens of Rome to death during the 
principate of Tiberius. He had run great 
risk himself under Caligula, but had escaped 
by a piece of adroit flattery. In dying he 
bequeathed a large sum out of his ill-gotten 
gains—the plunder of those whom he had 
destroyed, and whose families he had ruined 
—to be expended in games in the amphi- 
theatre on the nones of March, for the 
delectation of the citizens, and to keep his 
memory green in his native city. 

The games were to last two days. On the 
first there would be contests with beasts, and 
on the second a water combat, when the arena 
would be flooded and converted into a lake. 

Great anxiety was entertained relative to 
the weather. Unless the mistral ceased and 
the rain passed away, it would be impossible 
for the sports to be held. It was true that 
the entire oval could be covered in by cur- 
tains and mats, stretched between poles, but 
this contrivance was intended as shelter 
against sun and not rain. Moreover, the 
violence of the wind had rendered it quite 
impossible to extend the curtains. 

The town was in the liveliest excitement. 
The man guilty of having mutilated the 
statue had been sentenced to be cast to the 
beasts, and this man was no vulgar criminal 
out of the slums, but belonged to one of the 
superior “ orders.” 

That a great social change had taken 
place in the province, and that the freed- 
men had stepped into power and influence, 
to the displacement of their former masters, 
was felt by the descendants of the first 
Egypto-Greek colonists, and by the relics of 
the Gaulish nobility, but they hardly endured 
to admit the fact in words. The exercise of 
the rights of citizenship, the election of the 
officials, the qualification for filling the 
superior secular and religious offices, be- 
longed to the decurion or noble families. 
Almost the sole office open to those below 
was that of the seviri ; and yet even in elec- 
tions the freedmen were beginning to exhibit 
a power of control. 
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Now, one of the old municipal families 
was to be humbled by a member being 
subjected to the degradation of death in the 
arena, and none of the Falerii ventured to 
raise a voice in his defence, so critical did 
they perceive the situation to be. The 
sodality of the Augustals in conclave had 
determined that an example was to be made 
of Marcianus, and had made this plain to 
the magistrates. They had even insisted on 
the manner of his execution. His death 
would be a plain announcement to the 
decurion class that its domination was at an 
end. The ancient patrician and plebeian 
families of Rome had been extinguished in 
blood, and their places filled by a new 
nobility of army factors and money-lenders. 
A similar revolution had taken place in the 
provinces by less bloody means. There, the 
transfer of power was due largely to the favour 
of the prince accorded to the freedmen. 

In the Augustal colleges everywhere, the 
‘Cesar had a body of devoted adherents, men 
without nationality, with no historic position, 
no traditions of past independence; men, 
moreover, who were shrewd enough to see 
that by combination they would eventually 
be able to wrest the control of the municipal 
government from those who had _ hitherto 
exercised it. 

The rumour spread rapidly that a fresh 
entertainment was to be provided. The 
damsel who had been rescued from the 
basin of Nemausus had surrendered her- 
self in order to obtain the release of her 
mother; and the magistrate in _ office, 
Petronius Atacinus, out of consideration for 
ithe good people of the town, whom he loved, 
and out of reverence for the gods who had 
been slighted, had determined that she 
should be produced in the arena, and there 
obliged publicly to sacrifice, and then to be 
received into the priesthood. Should she, 
however, prove obdurate, then she would be 
tortured into compliance. 

Nor was this all. Baudillas Macer, the 
last scion of a decayed Volcean family, who 
had been cast into the pit of the robur, but 
had escaped, was also to be brought out and 
executed, as havingassisted in the rescueof Per- 
petua from the fountain, but chiefly for having 
connived at the crime of Fulvius Marcianus. 

To the general satisfaction, the wind fell 
as suddenly as it had risen, and that on the 
might preceding the sports. The weather 
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remained bitterly cold, and the sky was dark 
with clouds that seemed ready to burst. Not 
a ray of sunlight travelled across the arena 
and climbed the stages of the amphitheatre. 
The day might have been one in November, 
and the weather that encountered on the 
northern plains of Germania. 

The townsfolk, and the spectators from 
the country, came provided against the in- 
temperance of the weather, wrapped in their 
warmest mantles, which they drew as hoods 
over their heads. Slaves arrived, carrying 
boxes with perforated tops, that contained 
glowing charcoal, so that their masters and 
mistresses might keep their feet warm whilst 
attending the games. Some carried cushions 
for the seats, others wolf-skin rugs to throw 
over the knees of the well-to-do spectators. 

The ranges of the great oval were for the 
most part packed with spectators, the top- 
most seats were full long before the rest. 
The stone benches were divided into tiers. 
At the bottom, near the podium or breast- 
work confining the arena, were those for the 
municipal dignitaries, for the priests, and for 
certain strangers to whom seats had been 
granted by decree of the town council. 
Here might be read, “ Forty seats decreed 
to the Navigators of the Rhone and Saone ;” 
at another part of the circumference, 
“Twenty-five places appointed to the 
Navigators of the Ardéche and the Ouvéze.” 

Above the ranges of seats set apart for 
the officials and guests were those belonging 
to the decurions and knights, the nobility 
and gentry of the town and little republic. 
The third range was that allotted to the 
freedmen and common townsfolk and 
peasants from the country, and the topmost 
stage was abandoned to be occupied by slaves 
alone. Atone end of the ellipse sat the prin- 
cipal magistrates in a reserved portion of the 
podium (stalls), and at the other the master 
of the games and his attendants, the prefect 
of the watch and of the firemen. 

Two doors, one at each end, gave access to 
the arena, or means of exit. One was that 
of the vivarium, whence the gladiators and 
prisoners issued from a large chamber under 
the seats and feet of the spectators. The 
other door was that which conducted to the 
libitinum, into which were cast the corpses 
of men and the carcases of beasts that had 
perished in the games. 

Immediately below the seat of the prin- 
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cipal magistrates and of the pontiffs was a 
little altar, on the breastwork about the arena, 
with a statue of Nemausus above it; anda 
priest stood at the side to keep the charcoal 
alight, and to serve the incense to such as 
desired to do homage to the god. 

It was remarked that the attendance in the 
reserved seats of the decurions was meagre. 
Such as were connected with the Falerian 
family by blood or marriage made a point to 
absent themselves; others stayed away be- 
cause huffed at the insolence of the freedmen, 
and considering that the sentence passed on 
Marcianus was a slight cast on their order. 

On the other hand, the freedmen crowded 
to the show in full force, and not having room 
to accommodate themselves and their families 
in the zone allotted to them, some audaciously 
threw themselves over the barriers of demarca- 
tion and were followed by others, and speedily 
flooded the benches of the decurions. 

When the magistrates arrived, preceded 
by their lictors, all in the amphitheatre rose, 
and the Quatuorviri bowed to the public. 
Each took a pinch from the priest, who 
extended a silver shell containing aromatic 
gums, and cast it on the fire, some gravely, 
Petronius with a flippant gesture. Then the 
latter turned to the Augustal flamen, saying : 
«<'To the god Augustus and the divine Julia 
(Livia),” and he threw some more grains on 
the charcoal. 

‘“‘ Body of Bacchus!” said he, as he took 
his seat, ‘a little fizzling spark such as that 
may please the gods, but does not content 
me. I wish I had a roaring fire at which, 
like a babe out of its bath, I could spread 
my ten toes and as many fingers. Such a 
day as this is! With cold weather I cannot 
digest my food properly. I feel a lump in 
me as did Saturn when his good Rhea gave 
‘him a meal of stones. I am full of twinges. 
By Vulcan and his bellows! if it had not been 
for duty I would have been at home adoring 
the Lares and Penates. These shows are for 
the young and warm-blooded. The arms of 
my chair send a chill into my marrow-bones. 
What comes first? Oh! a contest with a bull. 
Well, I shall curl up and doze like a marmot. 
Wake me, good Smerius, when the next por- 
tion of the entertainment begins.” 

A bull was introduced, and a gladiator 
was employed to exasperate and play with 
‘the beast. He waved a garment before its 
-eyes, then drove a sharp instrument into the 





flank, and when the beast turned, he nimbly 
leaped out of the way. When pursued he 
ran, then turned sharply, put his hands on 
the back of the bull, and leaped over it. 

The people cheered, but they had seen 
the performance so often repeated that they 
speedily tired of such poor sport. The bull was 
accordingly despatched. Horses were intro- 
duced and hooked to the carcase, which was 
rapidly drawn out. Then entered attendants 
of the amphitheatre, who strewed sand where 
the blood had been spilt, bowed and retired. 

Thereupon the gaoler threw open the 
gates of the vivarium and brought forth the 
prisoners. ‘These consisted of the taverner 
who had murdered his guests, the manu- 
mitted slave who had robbed his master, 
Baudillas, Marcianus and Perpetua. 

A thrill of cruel delight ran through the 
concourse of spectators. Now something 
was about to be shown them, harrowing to 
the feelings, gratifying to the ferocity that 
is natural to all men, and is expelled, not at 
all by civilisation, but by divine grace only. 

It enhanced the pleasure of the spectators 
that criminals should witness the death of 
their fellows. Eyes scanned their features, 
observed whether they turned sick and faint, 
whether they winced, or whether they re- 
mained cool and callous. This gave a cruel 
zest to their enjoyment. 

A bear was produced. Dogs were set 
on him, and he was worried till he shook off 
his torpor and was worked into fury. Then, 
at a sign from the manager of the games, 
the dogs were called off, and the man who 
had murdered his guests was driven forward 
towards the incensed beast. 

The fellow was sullen, and gave no token 
of fear. He folded his arms, leaned against 
the marble podium, and looked contemptu- 
ously around him at the occupants of the tiers 
of seats. 

The bear, relieved from his aggressors, 
seemed indisposed to notice the man. 

Then the spectators roared to the criminal, 
bidding him invite the brute against himself. 
It was a strange fact that often in these 
horrible exhibitions a man condemned to 
fight with the beasts allowed himself a brief 
display of vanity, and sought to elicit the ap- 
plause of the spectators by his daring conduct 
to the animal that was to mangle and kill him. 

But the ill-humoured fellow would not give 
this pleasure to the onlookers. 
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Then the master of the sports signed to 
the attendants to goad the bear. They 
obeyed, and he turned and growled and 
struck at them, but would not touch the 
man designed to be hugged by him. 

After many vain attempts, amidst the 
hooting and roar of the people, a sign was 
made. Some gladiators leaped in, and with 
their swords despatched the taverner. 

The spectators were indignant. They 
had been shown no sport, only a common 
execution. They were shivering with cold; 
some grumbled, and said that this was childish 
stuff to witness which was not worth the dis- 
comfort of the exposure. Then, as with one 
voice, rose the yeil: ‘* The wolves! send in 
the wolves! Marcianus to the wolves!” 

The master of the games despatched a 
messenger to the Quatuorvir who was then 
the acting magistrate. He nodded to what 
was said, waved his hand in the direction of 
the master’s box, and the latter sent an atten- 
dant to the keeper of the beasts. 

The gaoler-executioner at once grasped the 
deacon Falerius Marcianus by the shoulders, 
bade him descend some steps and enter the 
arena. 

Marcianus was deadly white. He shrank 
with disgust from the spot where the soil was 
drenched with the blood of the taverner, and 
which was not as yet strewn over with fresh 
sand. Hecast a furtive look at the altar, then 
made an appealing gesture to the magistrate. 

“Come here, Cneius Marcianus,” said 
Petronius. ‘ You belong to a respectable 
and ancient family. You have been guilty 
of an infamous deed that has brought dis- 
grace on your entire order. See how many 
absent themselves this day on that account! 
Your property is confiscated, you are sen- 
tenced to death. Yet I give you one chance. 
Sacrifice to the gods and blaspheme Christ. 
I do not promise you life if you dothis. You 
must appeal to the people. If they see you 
offer incense, they will know that you have 
renounced the Crucified. Then I will put 
the question to their decision. If they hold 
up their thumbs you will live. Consider, it 
is a chance; it depends, not on me, but on 
their humour. Will you sacrifice?” 

Marcianus looked at the mighty hoop of 
faces. He saw that the vast concourse was 
thrilled with expectation ; a notion crossed 
the mind of one of the freedmen that 
Marcianus was being given a means of escape, 
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and he shouted words that, though audible 
and intelligible to those near, were not to 
be caught by such as were distant. But the 
purport of his address was understood, and 
produced a deafening, a furious roar of re- 
monstrance. 

‘¢ T will not sacrifice,” said the deacon ; “I 
am a Christian.” 

Then Petronius Atacinus raised his hand, 
partly to assure the spectators that he was 
not opposing their wishes, partly as a signal 
to the master of the games. 

Instantly a low door in the barrier was. 
opened, and forth rushed a howling pack of 
wolves. When they had reached the centre 
of the arena, they stood for a moment 
snuffing, and looked about them in question- 
ing attitudes. Some, separating from the rest, 
ran with their snouts against the ground to 
where the recent blood had been spilt. But, 
all at once, a huge grey wolf, that led the pack, 
uttered a howl, and made a rush and a leap 
towards Marcianus ; and the rest followed. 

The sight was too terrible for the deacon 
to contemplate it unmoved. He remained 
but for an instant, as one frozen, and ther 
with a cry he started and ran round the 
ellipse, and the whole grey pack tore after 
him. Now and then, finding that they gained 
on him, he turned with threatening gestures 
that cowed the brutes; but this was for a 
moment only. Their red eyes, their gleaming 
teeth filled the wretched man with fresh 
terror, and again he ran. 

The spectators clapped their hands—some 
stood up on their seat and laughed in 
ecstasy of enjoyment. Once, twice he made 
the circuit of the arena’ and his pace, if 
possible, became quicker. The delight of 
the spectators became an intoxication. It 
was exquisite. Fear in the flying man became 
frantic. His breath, his strength were fail- 
ing. Then suddenly he halted, half turned,. 
and ran to the foot of the barrier before the 
seat of the Quatuorviri, and extended his 
hand: ‘Give me the incense! I worship 
Nemausus! I adore Augustus! I renounce 
Christ ! ” 

At the same moment the old monster wolf 
had seized him from behind. The arms of 
the deacon were seen for a moment in the air. 
The spectators stamped and danced and 
cheered—the dense grey mass of writhing, 
snarling beasts closed over the spot where 
Marcianus had fallen ! 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


T has been a great pleasure to us to 
observe the growing interest taken in 
our Prize Competitions during the past 
twelve months, and we congratulate 

our contributors on the large number of 
attractive papers which they have enabled us 
to publish. 

Next year we shall discontinue the dis- 
tinction between Seniors and Juniors. ‘The 
competition will be open to all comers irre- 
spective of age, but the prizes will be of the 
same aggregate value as they have been 
heretofore. 


COMPETITION FOR JANUARY 1898 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 20 

All papers to be original, and to bear the 
full name and address of the competitor. 


Five Prizes (books of the published price 
of ros.) will be awarded to the five best 
essays (of 300 words) on any inscription. 
Like the words “ All that pleases us is but 
for a moment,” carved among the marble 
roses over the entrance of Milan Cathedral, 
the inscription may belong to a church; or 
it may be a motto on a public building, 
ancient castle, monument, or statue; a 
motto on a coat-of-arms or trade mark, an 
epitaph—in a word, the choice of inscription 
is not limited. 

In the competition of the current month 
we have received a large number of very 
interesting anecdotes. The first seven papers 
are those of the prize-winners ; but no 
attempt has been made to place them in 
the order of merit. 


SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


PERHAPS most of us are slow to realise how 
early the heart of a child vibrates with tender 
sympathy, and how easily that sympathy is 
aroused. 

Little Charlie had been taken for a walk 
through the cemetery, which lies on the slope 
of the old seaport town, and just within 
sound of the “‘sad sea waves.” His bright 
keen eyes seemed to take note of everything, 
and at tea-time he gave his father an 
animated description of the place. 
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Suddenly he asked, “* What does ‘ R.I.P.’ 
stand for? Some of the gravestones had a 
lot of reading on them, and then at the 
bottom of the words there were the big letters 
‘R.I.P.’2. What do they mean ?” 

“What does my little son think they 
mean?” said his father. 

Charlie paused a moment. Then, lifting 
his earnest little face, he voiced all un- 
consciously the longing of many a broken 
heart whose dead lay sleeping in that * God’s 
Acre”: “J think, father, they must mean— 
‘ Return If Possible.’” 

ANNIE J. EKINs, 
Cambridge. 


II, 


HAVE you ever taken a town-bred child into 
the country for the first time? It is delight- 
ful to hear their quaint remarks about every- 
thing they see. 

One springtime I was in a wood with a 
six-year-old friend of mine, when, to our 
mutual delight, we found a thrush’s_ nest. 
The child had never seen a bird’s-egg before, 
so I promised to blow one, that she might 
keep the shell. ‘ Oh,” she exclaimed in 
anxious delight, “shall I see the little bird 
fly out ?” 

A wee Scotch laddie, spending his first 
night at a country farmhouse, awoke his 
mother early in the morning, saying: “ Hark 
hoo the hens are callin’ on me; I must rise 
from my bed and be awa’ oot to them.” 

The following anecdote may be to!d without 
irreverence of this same little lad, for it was 
spoken from the simplicity of his childlike 
heart. He was watching some cows lowing 
in a meadow, and after their usual manner 
at every low they stretched their necks 
upward: ‘See, mammy,” said the little 
fellow, ‘‘ hoo the coos are lookin’ awa’ up to 
Jesus.” 

It was pretfy to see a London child in a 
copse carpeted with wild hyacinths. She 
gathered great bunches of the blue flowers, 
and shaking them on either side of her head, 
cried: “ They ring the sweetest music I have 
ever heard.” 

A practical evidence of love was given by 
a little boy in a London omnibus. Sitting 
on his grandmamma’s knee, he saw a nigger 
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passing along the street: “ Me not like black 
man, nasty black man,” began the child. 
“You must not say that,’’ instructed the 
grandmother ; ‘* black man’s very nice, you 
should like black man.” ‘There was silence 
for a moment, then the child looked up with 
a winning smile: “Would you kiss black 
man, grandma ? ” 

Children’s candour is often very inconve- 
nient to their elders.° A gentleman kept 
very secret from his neighbours what his 
business was in London. Finding his little 
boy alone one day, a friend said to the child : 
* Papa has gone to the City to make you 
‘ bread and cheese,’ I suppose?” “No,” 
was the grave reply, “ Papa makes the finest 
varnish in the world.” 

A nurse was putting the finishing-touch to 
her charge’s toilet, preparatory to sending 
the little girl into the dining-room for 
dessert. Seeing a speck of dirt on the 
child’s face, she took the corner of her apron 
and damped it in her mouth. The guests 
were suddenly convulsed by hearing through 
the half-open door a shrill childish voice : 
*“ Tompany or no tompany, me won’t have 
my face washed with spit.” 

“IT wonder which of us will die first ?” 
said a little boy pensively to his sister. 
“You will,” said the little girl briskly, “’cos 
you are the eldest.” ‘ No,” answered her 
brother, not anxious for the privilege, “Ladies 
first.” 

Children’s prayers frequently show a won- 
derful faith, though it is difficult to keep 
grave over the strange requests they make. 
After hearing the story of the Prophet Elijah, 
a little girl knelt down and said: ‘* Pray God, 
send the Prophet Elijah to tell auntie to knit 
me blue stockings instead of grey. I don’t 
like grey.” To her delight the blue stock- 
ings were given to her. 

“Pray God, make Satan a good boy, 
’cos he do make Nancy so naughty,” was a 
little one’s penitent prayer after she had 
been cross. 

The other world is such a real and 
glorious place to children that it is a sub- 
ject of some surprise when they see the tears 
of their parents in times of bereavement. 
** Mamma cried when grandpa was taken to 
heaven, but we did not cry,” said a little 
girl. 

A little thing of three years hearing that 
nurse had been to her husband’s funeral, 


ran up to her and asked: * Have ’ou been to 
heaven, nursie? Do tell baby all ’bout it.” 

Death, to them, is like “stepping into 
another room.” 

It was touching, yet beautiful, to hear a 
dying child say: “ Mother, I have been pray- 
ing to Jesus not to let you cry. I don’t like 
to see you crying.” Wonderful strength was 
granted the mother in answer to her darling’s 
prayer, and the child passed away, without 
being distressed by her mother’s grief, to the 
land where there are no more tears. 

F. M. Youne, 
London, E.C. 


III. 


A LITTLE boy, eight years old, when lying ill 
in bed, asked his governess to read to him 
the * Burial of Moses.” ‘It am beautiful,” 
he said, “to be buried by the angels.” 

When he lay dying, watching the setting 
sun, his words were: 

“How lovely it must be on the other 
side!” 

A little girl who had prayed for several 
sick friends, hearing of their recovery, said: 
‘*God has done all mine;” meaning her 
prayers were answered. 

A little girl, on hearing the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, remarked: “I don’t believe 
a whole calf cou/d be put on a dish.” 

“Can Jesus do everything ?” inquired a 
six-year-old laddie. ‘Yes, dear,” said his 
aunt. “Can He really; can He undo 
knots ?” 

A lady promised her nephew of eight a 
bicycle on his birthday. On consideration 
she thought a tricycle would be safer for so 
young a cchild. When the day came it was 
put in a room where the boy would pass 
through, his aunt concealed in a _ corner. 
Instead of delight he was heard to exclaim: 
“OQ! God, I thought you knew the difference 
between a bicycle and a tricycle.” 

Grace Dawson, 
Dalkeith, N.B. 


IV. 
One day my little daughter was playing 
with a magnet puzzle which seemed to 
interest her greatly, and lying on my invalid 
couch I watched the sweet face and earnest 
eyes absorbed in a somewhat difficult task. 
The same evening, in coming to wish me 
good-night, and have the “ cuddle-talk ” 
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which children love so much, my Theodora 
whispered : ‘“* Mother, I did enjoy doing the 
puzzle this afternoon ; I thought the magnet 
was just like our Lord Jesus Christ, for He 
is as true as steel you know, and He draws 
all true hearts to Himself.” 

Another day I was talking to my child 
about her father, who had been suddenly 
taken from us, and telling her how much 
good he had done in the world, how beau- 
tiful his character was, and how everybody 
loved him. She looked up quickly and said : 
*‘ Daddy got all that from Jesus Christ, you 
know.” 

I well remember the following incident of 
early days in the old North-country home. 
When my eldest brother (an exceptionally 
gifted man who scarcely lived to middle 
age) was a very little boy his mother had 
occasion to correct him for some fault, 
telling him that his parents could not love 
him so well if he did such things. He 
thought a moment, then gravely replied: 
“When my father and mother forsake me, 
the Lord will take me up!” 

CAROLINE E. WILLIAMSON, 
Upper Norwood, S.E, 


Vv 


A SWEET, winsome little maiden, three 
years old, lost the father who had loved and 
prized her as “ the flower of the flock ”—his 
youngest. A year or so later she showed 
his photograph to a visitor, saying: “ That 
is my father! My papa is in heaven, but 
he loves us just the same.” “Who told 
you so, darling?” the visitor asked. With 
a rather indignant air she replied: ‘* Vo one 
told me. I know it myself.” 

The same little queen of the house allowed 
her auntie, who had just come to see them, 
to put her to bed on condition that she told 
her stories. After hosts of anecdotes, auntie 
talked to her about “ Jesus loves me, this I 
know.” The wee maiden then enlarged 
upon it by saying: ‘‘Yes, Jesus loves mother, 
and Bertha, and me, and auntie—and every 
one. I do love Jesus so. I’m going to write 
Him a letter to say how I love Him.” 

Little Ronald, aged eight, was at the sea- 
side, and one day exclaimed: “ Auntie dear, 
don’t you think the waves are funny?” 
“How, dear? What do you mean?” said 
auntie. ‘“ Why, the top part comes faster 
than the bottom part, and then it tumbles 





over and goes sliding down the hill all 
white.” : 

A lively, imaginative girl of eight, talking 
with her dolls, made a boy-doll say to a girl- 
dollie, “You will write to me sometimes 
while you are away, won’t you?” To which 
the other doll was made to reply: “ Oh yes, 
with exceeding great joy!” This was over- 
heard by a boy relative, and great was the 
teasing our precocious little maiden re- 
ceived. 

But she was also an ardent Bible reader 
for her age, and soon surprised her friends 
by exclaiming: “It was quite right to say 
‘exceeding great joy,’ because it’s in the 
Bible about the wise men.” 

M. E. Jowett, 
Great Malvern, 
VI. 

Our children often amuse us with their odd 
and pretty sayings. The other day our little 
boy was asked by a young lady to kiss her ; 
he did so very quietly, and said: “ Wait a 
little, and I will give you one with more music 
in it.” 

The same little fellow was looking care- 
fully at his baby-sister and said: ‘Poor baby, 
she has no teeth at all ; you should take her to 
Mr. M.’s,” mentioning the family dentist. 

He once came running in from the green- 
house and gave me a leaf and he said: “ Look 
what a lovely ‘ temper’ leaf itis!” It was off 
the passion-flower. 

One of our little girls was looking out of 
the window and noticed a lady passing who 
was wearing a respirator. She remarked: 
“ How silly! she would not bite ;” evidently 
thinking it was a sort of muzzle. 

One stormy day my little girl came to me 
and said: ‘“* Come, mother, and listen to the 
likkle voice in the drawing-room door.” It 
was the wind whistling through the key- 
hole. 

She always says in her prayers: “Bless Thy 
little lambs good-night.” 

One of the children had been taking great 
notice of a young baby. She said afterwards : 
‘“‘ That baby’s face was so hot, it had melted 
its eyebrows quite off.” ‘ 

One little fellow was ill and feverish and 
said: ‘Oh! I am so hot, I am sure I should 
fizz if you put me in water.” 

Another funny remark was made by a 
little boy who passed the cake to a lady caller 
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and said: “ Please have some.” She refused, 
and he said: “ Oh! please do, it is getting so 
dry.” 

When one of the children was on a visit 
she was invited to take some gingerbread. 
She would not, and the lady said: * Do take 
some, it is really very nice.” Little Margaret 
said : “It’s not so werry nice if you don’t 
like it.” 

Another little one was looking at a spider’s 
web and asked if the spider could really eat 
a fly. On being told it could, said: “Well, what 
would it do with a windmill fly ?” (a daddy 
longlegs). 

ExizA HARRISON, 
Stockport. 


VII. 


BEssIE is an only child, and rather a lonely 
one. “Look at the sun,” she remarked, 
watching the sky one day as the sun dis- 
appeared behind a cloud. “He has gone 
to call on the moon. Why, there he is 
again!” she exclaimed, as he reappeared 
almost at once; “I suppose she wasn’t at 
home.” 

Bertha was a mite of three whose greatest 
love was given to flowers. She had a pet 
pot of flowers which she used to carry about, 
and was found kissing the buds one day. 
“ |’se des kissing them to make them open,” 
she explained when questioned. 

Paul was riding outside an omnibus, and 
from this coign of vantage saw a dying horse 
in a crowded London thoroughfare. He 
cried so bitterly that “ Mother” had to 
explain that the poor horse was tired, so 
God had sent it to sleep. Weeks later his 
mind reverted to the scene. ‘“ Mother, do 
you remember that po-o-r horse we saw in 
London?” he asked. ‘“He’s in heaven 
now, isn’t he, with a beautiful golden crown 
on his head?” 

He was out with a bigger boy for a 
walk who, when he began to flag, mounted 
him on his back, to Paul’s great content. 
“Dear Jack,” he murmured, clasping 
soft arms round his neck, “I hope the 
Lord will give you strength to carry me 
home again.” 

He interrupted a story of Daniel and the 
pulse, which was described as porridge to 
simplify it. ‘Was it Quaker oats or Waver- 
ley ?” Paul asked, mindful of recent experi- 
ences, 
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Lily, learning the Lord’s Prayer for the 
first time, paused at the petition for daily 
bread. “ Oh, Gramma, a little bacon too!” 
she interpolated. 

“Now what would you have done, Jim,” 
asked a young teacher, giving a lesson on 
the Flood, “if you had been there?” 
“Taken a twam,” said five-year-old Jim 
wisely, 

Mary AVvILL, 
Hythe, 





We are glad to find space for the fol- 
lowing : 


LITTLE WILLIE was listening attentively 
while the story of Jacob’s ladder was read 
at prayers. When I was putting him to bed 
he said: “Now I know how it is when 
people die. They get to that place where 
Jacob’s ladder was and climb up by that to 
heaven.” I said, “ Not quite, Willie ; wher- 
ever we are when we die, if we love Jesus we 
go straight up to heaven.” He said, “ Yes, 
mamma, but that was one of the gates of 
heaven, wasn’t it?” 
Mrs. HOFMEYER, 
Hanover, 
Cape Colony. 


WHEN little Ada, aged three, had been 
told the story of Lot’s wife being turned 
into a pillar of salt, she asked her mother 
anxiously, “Is all salt made of ladies?” 
Later, when six years old, she was called one 
Sunday, “ Come, Ada, and learn your cate- 
chism,” whereupon she answered roguishly, 
“If it’s for me, it ought to be a kitty- 
chism !” 

Cyril was seven years old. He loved his 
mother very dearly, and had been separated 
from her sometimes as she had to go to 
India. Once when she came to wish him 
*‘ good-night ” he was under the bed-clothes, 
He came out with a flushed little face, and 
said, as he hugged her tight: “ Mummie, 
do you know what I was doing? I was 
asking God to love you as much as I do. 
He couldn’t love you more.” His mother 
was very delicate, and one day in winter he 
said : “* Oh, father, please shut that window ; 
mammie may catch cold, and we must take 
care of our best.” 

Apa ELtTon FRIpp, 
Walton-by-Clevedon. 
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HE science of astronomy has recognised two 
centres. Ptolemy, who made his observa- 
tions between 127 A.D. and 151 A.D., regarded 

the earth as the centre of the universe; all other 
bodies, he taught, simply revolved round this centre. 
In his theory this huge error was associated with 
so much semblance of truth, and the whole system 
which he built up was so coherent and apparently 
truthful, that for fourteen hundred years his doc- 
trines went unchallenged. But towards the end 
of the fifteenth century the intellectual slumber of 
the Middle Ages was awakened by the discoveries 
of Copernicus. It is an interesting coincidence 
that at the moment Copernicus discovered the truth 
regarding the solar system, Columbus had just made 
his discovery of a wonderful new terrestrial world. 
Copernicus taught us that it was not the earth but 
the sun which constituted the centre of our system, 
and thus astronomical mistakes were corrected by 
finding the true centre outside, not inside, our little 
sphere. 


THE soul's universe has two centres. Selfish un- 
surrendered manhood is Ptolemaic. Self is the 
centre; man is the measure of the universe. 
Everythings revolves round this centre. Every 
thought, every deed, every hour is devoted to 
self. The value of other people to unregenerate 
man is measured by the amount of service that 
can be extracted for them. But the Christian 
differs altogether from the worldling. He has 
found a true centre. His system is Copernican. 
His centre is celestial. He abandons his old selfish 
nature. He takes Christ as his centre; he revolves 
round the Sun of Righteousness; he devotes his 
thoughts, deeds, and hours to the benefit of his 
fellow-men. The new manhood differs from the 
old manhood as one system of astronomy differed 
from the other—the one was false and misleading, 
the other true and sound. ‘ Not I, but Christ,’ 


TWENTY years ago, Stanley travelled nine hundred 
and ninety-nine days across Africa, and in all his 
journey did not meet a single person who had 
heard that Jesus Christ had come into the world. 
In 1883 there were five Christians in Uganda, 
To-day there are 13 native clergy, 400 churches, 
27,000 worshippers, 60,000 who can read the 
Gospels, 11,950 who have been baptized, 3641 
communicants; and there have been baptized 
during the last year 4678 persons. The number of 
schools is increasing; grown-up men show them- 
selves eager to acquire knowledge. Many native 
students are burning to teach others what they are 
learning themselves. Wonderful progress has been 


made in writing, and the value of arithmetic for 
commercial purposes is fully recognised. As an 
example of perseverence, it may be mentioned that 
one man plodded on at forming his letters for seven 
hours daily until in the end he could write a very 
fair hand. Interest in science is growing. Things 
accepted as a matter of course all their lives they 
now wish to know the reason of. ‘Where does 
the rain come from?" ‘* What makes the water in 
the lake?’’ are questions asked, and when that is 
explained to them they would fain go deeper and find 
out ‘How does a cold come in the head?” and 
‘*When a fever leaves you, where does it go"! 


But most gratifying of all to the ministers and 
workers in Uganda is the fact that the spirit of the 
Bible is beginning to show itself in the lives of 
these intelligent people. At a meeting of the 
recently started Gleaners’ Union, an old woman 
was noticed absorbed in the words of the English 
teacher. After the meeting had dispersed, she re- 
turned, and brought with her three hundred 
choice shells, which must have taken her a great 
time to collect. They were the pick of her store 
of such treasures, and though their monetary value 
was not more than two shillings—a sum which 
represented quite a little fortune to her—these 
were her all, her widow's mite, for she had 
brought them to help on the mission work. What 
a change from the days when Stanley found the 
continent ‘‘dark”’ in reality! Truly the English 
graves around Uganda have been the seed of the 
Church, 


KLonpykgE, as all our readers know, is the one 
place on which men who live for gain have lately 
fixed their eye. They are prepared to risk health 
and life in their search for gold; but the region 
which they have suddenly found so magnetic from 
motives of greed has been visited by the Bible 
Society’s workers long before the prospectors for 
gold became interested in it. There are some two 
thousand Indians, of the Loucheux or Tukudh tribes, 
scattered over one hundred thousand square miles 
of sterile Arctic country, part of which has just been 
discovered to be so rich in gold. Certain portions 
of the Scriptures had previously been translated 
and circulated among these Indians, but now the 
entire Bible is being prepared in Tukudh. This 
edition the Bible Society have agreed to publish, 
at the request of Archdeacon McDonald supported 
by the Church Missionary Society; and under the 
Archdeacon's editorship the work is now passing 
through the press. 
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Tue gold miners who have already reached the 
district have in the meantime not been neglected, 
and those who will start next May, many no doubt 
without Bibles as part of their travelling kit, will 
be provided for. Bishop Bompas, writing from the 
Upper Yukon River in May, said: ‘The new 
gold mines discovered last summer, about fifty 
miles south of this, are attracting large crowds. 
This country is becoming increasingly inhabited 
by white men. About a thousand have just arrived, 
Very few bring Bibles with them, and unless they 
are supplied here they are liable to lose what little 
religion they may have had. It is my great wish 
to have this diocese well supplied with Bibles, and 
I hope that, by the help of your society, such will 
now be the case.” A supply of English Scriptures 
was forwarded to the Bishop. 


Many readers of Lord Tennyson’s “ Life’’ will be 
able to say with the Queen that, next to the Bible, 
they have received most comfort from reading ‘‘ In 
Memoriam.”’ This beautiful picture of the moral 
triumph of the soul over the worst blows which can 
befall it has comforted and sustained countless 
wounded natures during the time of severest 
bereavement, helping them after much tribulation 
to find that peace which has forgotten all doubt in 
the wisdom and goodness of God. The Christian 
spirit which breathes through the poet’s writings 
may well be traced back to the days of his youth. 
He was fortunate enough to have been surrounded 
by God-fearing relations, and when, after years of 
waiting, he was married, it was to a gentle Christian 
lady. Simply he received the great Bible truths, 
and as he gained in years they took firmer hold 
upon him. This sure foundation has enabled him 
to help for all time sorrowing mankind to a higher, 
firmer faith in God. Had the influence of his 
early days been bad, how great our loss! When 
Tennyson visited Osborne in 1883, the Queen and 
the poet, who both mourned for loved ones, not 
unnaturally fell to talking of the immortality of the 
soul and the reunion of separated friends. An ex- 
tract from the Queen's diary of the conversation is 
ot great interest. 





** AFTER luncheon saw the great poet Tennyson in 
dearest Albert's room for nearly an hour ; and most 
interesting it was. He is grown very old, his eye- 
sight much impaired. But he was very kind. 
Asked him to sit down, He talked of the many 
friends he had lost, and what it would be if he did 
not feel and know that there was another world, 
where there would be no partings; and then he 
spoke with horror of the unbelievers and philo- 
sophers who would make you believe there was no 
other world, no Immortality, who tried to explain 
all away ina miserable manner. We agreed that 
were such a thing possible, God, who is Love, 
would be far more cruel than any human being. 
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He quoted some well-known lines from Goethe, 
whom he so much admires. Spoke of the poor 
Lily of Hanover (Princess Frederica) so kindly, 
asked after my god-children. He spoke of Ireland, 
and the wickedness of ill-using poor animals: ‘I 
am afraid I think the world is darkened; I dare 
say it will brighten again.’ 

‘I told him what a comfort ‘In Memoriam’ had 
again been to me, which pleased him; but he said 
I could not believe the number of shameful letters 
of abuse he had received about it. Incredible! 
When I took leave of him, I thanked him for his 
kindness, and said I needed it, for I had gone 
through much, and he said, ‘ You are so alone on 
that terrible height; it isterrible. I’ve only a year 
or two to live, but I shall be happy to do anything 
for you I can. Send for me whenever you like.’ 
I thanked him warmly.” 





More touching, however, is the following letter 
from the Queen, included in the poet’s biography, 
in which Her Majesty speaks lovingly of the 
Princess Beatrice’s wedding : 


‘Dear Lorp TENNysOoN,—I was not unmindful 
of yesterday’s anniversary, and would wish to offer 
my warm good wishes on the return of your natal 
day. It was also my son Alfred’s and my son-in- 
law Lorne’s birthday, and there was always a 
gathering at Osborne Cottage of my children, 
grandchildren, and relations, and, as I gazed on 
the happy young couple, and on my two sons 
Alfred and Arthur and their bonnie bairns, I 
could not but feel sad in thinking that their hour 
of trial might come, and earnestly prayed God 
would spare my sweet Beatrice and the husband 
she so truly loves and confides in, for long, long 
to each other. Till '6r no real inroad of any 
kind had been made in our circle, and how heavy 
has God’s hand been since then on me! Mother, 
husband, children, truest friends, all have been 
taken from me, and yet I must still endure, and 
I shall try to do so. Your beautiful lines have 
been greatly admired. I wish you could have scen 
the wedding, for every one says it was the prettiest 
they ever saw. The simple, pretty little village 
church, all decorated with flowers, the sweet young 
bride, the handsome young husband, the ten brides- 
maids, six of them quite children with flowing fair 
hair, the brilliant sunshine and the blue sea, all 
made up pictures not to be forgotten.—Believe me 
always yours affectionately, “VRE” 





EvEN if people go to church, there is the difficulty 
of keeping them awake. One clergyman, sorely 
tried by a dozing majority of his audience, stopped 
speaking, when they all, naturally, awoke. Then 
he said to them: ‘‘ My good friends, this sermon 
cost me a good deal of labour, and I do not think 
you have paid it the attention it deserves. I shall 
therefore go over it again.” And he did! 
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MONTH is memorable that brings us a 
A great book; and such words are not too 

high in which to speak of the Life of our 
great poet. Curiosity will seek for many things in 
vain ; criticism will still have many things to say. 
But those to whom Tennyson has been a teacher 
—and even more than a teacher—during youth, 
while character and mind were in their fashioning, 
will read the record with profound delight. The 
poet proves nobler than his works; the gospel of 
his poetry is written in larger letters on his life. 
And life for him was far less easy than has been 
imagined. Fame was not lightly won; he had to 
endure neglect, disparagement, disdain. He knew 
how poverty pinches; for years—ten years of 
absolute separation—it kept him apart from the 
woman whom he loved. After marriage care did 
not forsake him for a time. The sorrows, the 
losses, the trials to which we are born—he had his 
share of them. But there are no loud repinings, 
none of those volcanic outbursts of indignation and 
despair so familiar in the life of Carlyle. Tenny- 
son endured, taught in his inmost heart that hap- 
piness and success are not life’s best gifts to man, 
and as seeing One who is invisible. His faith 
even in its profundity—and there are great abysses 
into which one can but peer—is simple as well as 
strong; not the ice-clad creed of the theist, but 
the warm, living, redeeming faith of a soul to 
whom Christ is not only Son of Man, but Son of 
God, 





ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE’s speech to working men at 
the Church Congress revealed one of the secrets of 
his success. He was taught in boyhood not only 
to do but to bear, He worked as a labourer and 
learnt to thresh and to plough; knew what it was 
to live on poor fare, to go without a fire at times, 
to wear patched clothes and patched boots—the 
most galling experience of all. But this helped to 
make him the man he is, The power to ‘thole’’ 
—to endure hardness—is a great gift, not lightly 
won, which braces and strengthens the whole nature. 
It is a faculty too little cultivated in these days. 
We try to make life brighter and easier; we plane 
down its roughnesses; we take more pleasure, and 
look for more indulgence; and we are right in so 
doing within limits. But we arein danger of losing 
something by the change—if, indeed, we have not 
lost it already—and of sacrificing steadfastness of 
purpose and the power of doing what goes against 
the grain, of developing grace at the expense of 
grit; and the sacrifice is one for which we are 
sure to suffer when the times are evil and try the 
stuff of which we are made. 


MONTH 


THERE is something almost tragic in such a life as 
Francis Newman's, who died a few days ago. He 
and his elder brother--the famous Cardinal—had 
been brought up in the same home and in the 
same faith. Both, when they came to manhood, 
diverged from the creed of earlier years. But they 
set sail in opposite directions; and they were soon 
swept far apart—one to Romanism, the other to, 
the denial of Christianity. For Francis Newman, 
drifting further and further with the years, had 
come to look on the faith of Christ as a mythology 
on a level with those of India and of Greece; all 
he hoped for was to save that which was 
‘spiritual, pure, and merciful” out of the wreck 
that learning had made. This divergence of faith 
brought estrangement of soul from soul. The 
brothers ceased to meet, ceased to speak. Affec- 
tion turned to bitterness, and the words in which 
one came to speak of the other sadden and pain by 
their bitter scorn. Yet the impulse that prompted 
them was the same. Each had the critical instinct 
of which doubt is bred. But the younger let doubt 
master him and strip him of all faith; while the 
elder made doubt to war against itself in his search 
for a certainty that intellect by itself could neither 
establish nor shake. 


THE struggle between the engineers and the Em- 
ployers’ Union grows in bitterness and shows no 
signs of coming to an end. The real issue, at first 
obscure, has become clearer. The cause of strife 
is not the eight hours’ day, but the demand of the 
men to control in some measure the conditions 
of work—to determine, for instance, how many 
machines may be managed by one man, how much 
material may be dealt with in the day, and various 
other matters of the same kind. The employers, 
on the other hand, are bent on securing themselves 
from such restrictions, and they are ready to fight 
to the last. The case is one for conference. There 
are matters of administration affecting safety and 
efficiency in which the men have a right to a voice: 
there are matters in which the employer cannot 
consult others; he should have absolute freedom 
to introduce new machinery by which society at 
large benefits, Justice is not all on one side. It 
is not denied that some trades-union officials have 
acted with extreme unwisdom, and have meddled 
vexatiously. But the employers have prejudiced 
their case. Colonel Dyer—their spokesman—is a 
dangerous representative. He sighs for the methods 
of America, which issued in a pitched battle be- 
tween organised bodies of armed men. And under 
his leadership the employers decline arbitration or 
conference in any shape or form. Meanwhile our 
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trade is leaving us and going across the seas. 
Work is at a standstill. We cannot obtain the 
ships which have been declared necessary for the 
national defence. It is quite conceivable that we 
may have to get foreign workmen in foreign dock- 
yards to build the vessels which might be used 
against them. 


Tue School Board election in London has been 
saved from one deplorable scandal. The ‘‘ Apostles’ 
Creed ” is not to be turned into a weapon of party 
strife. The conflict over the Bible has been bad 
enough, in which men “have rent the book in 
struggles for the binding.” But controversy on 
political platforms over the most sacred truths of 
religion would have been still more revolting. 
Those who were anxious to fight the election on 
such lines could have inflicted no graver injury on 
the faith they were anxious to serve. Byallmeans 
see to it that the children in the schools shall not 
be brought up under the chilling shade of Agnostic- 
ism. But there are better ways of doing this than 
by enforcing the teaching of a creed which every 
Church interprets in its own way. 


Tue epidemic at Maidstone has no match in recent 
history. Even when small-pox has run riot in a 
town the proportion of sufferers has been smaller. 
In a population of 30,000 there have been 1500 
cases of typhoid; one in twenty has been stricken 
down ; and though as yet deaths have been com- 
paratively few, the effects of this disease are felt 
afterwards ; indeed, it is often when health seems 
to have returned that the collapse comes. Will 
the lesson teach wisdom elsewhere? It is prac- 
tically certain that the scandalous state in which 
hoppers were allowed to live tainted the springs 
which carried the poison into the town. The laws 
of nature, when violated, never fail to avenge 
themselves: here the retribution is terrible in its 
severity. The larger communities are fairly secure; 
they are compelled by their very size to protect 
themselves. But in smaller places—in villages and 
country towns—local authorities are too often lax 
or careless, They are anxious to keep down the 
rates, or personal interests are allowed to obstruct 
reform. If they do not mend their ways, it may 
yet be necessary to enlarge the powers of the cen- 
tral authority, and to entrust to the State what 
properly belongs to the parish or the borough. 


SLAvERY—modified, in a new form, and with 
another name, but still slavery—is being esta- 
blished under our rule and with our sanction in 
South Africa. The Bechuanas, whose land was 
confiscated after the recent rebellion, are let out 
under indentures to farmers, miners, and other 
employers of labour for a period of five years, 


During that time they cannot be called free in any 
true sense of the word. They are bound hand and 
foot by the terms of an agreement in making 
which they have had no voice: everything is 
settled between the State officials and those who 
hire them. They must go wherever they are sent ; 
and there they must remain until the time of their 
service has run out. They cannot be sold—at any 
rate in open market—though we may be sure that 
a surreptitious traffic will grow up in course of 
time. But they will be absolutely at the mercy of 
their masters: no system of inspection, however 
thorough, could protect them against ill-usage; and 
in a new country, where civilisation is still in its 
earliest stages, inspection will be a mere fiction. 
We are adding a new line to the list of our crimes 
against the native races of South Africa, and the 
Boers will laugh grimly when they see us establish- 
ing the very system for which we have so often 
reproached them. 


THE contest for the mayoralty of New York is one 
of quite exceptional interest. The post is one of 
supreme importance. The mayor is no mere 
figure-head; he exerts enormous power. By his 
veto he can exclude unfit men from the whole 
system of municipal administration; and, as he 
holds office for five years, his policy has a fair 
chance of taking root. In the conflict now being 
waged the two political parties—the Republicans 
and the Democrats—have candidates of their own; 
but they are not left to fight it out alone, Mr. 
Henry George—the author of ‘Progress and 
Poverty,” who would nationalise the land and 
supersede private enterprise by collective action— 
is at the head of a formidable following, while the 
President of Columbia University, the Hon. Seth 
Low, a man of real ability in affairs, has been 
brought forward by a great body of citizens who 
are anxious to rescue local administration from the 
corruption of politics. It is feared that Mr. George 
will prevail. Such a result would be deplorable; 
for although he cannot alter the laws of the State, 
it is a bad thing when the chief magistrate is 
hostile to the system of law which it is his duty 
to maintain. And his victory would mean that in 
New York hatred of the existing order is so ex- 
treme that men prefer destruction and anarchy to 
prudent and moderate reform. 


DvurinG the meeting of the Congregational Union 
at Birmingham the statue of the late Dr. Dale was 
unveiled in the Art Gallery and welcomed in the 
name of the city. The memorial is a worthy 
tribute to the memory of a great divine and a dis- 
tinguished citizen. Thousands on looking at it 
will feel that they are once more face to face with 
the friend who, in Goldsmith's familiar words, 


* Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 








